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PREFACE 

As  a  major  in  the  government  department  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  American 
politics  is  my  main  interest  and  fascination.  An  internship  with  The  White  House 
in  January  1995  in  the  Office  of  Presidential  Scheduling  and  Advance,  and  another 
internship  in  January  1996  with  the  American  Health  Care  Association's  Legislative 
Department,  confirmed  my  strong  interest  in  American  politics.  During  my 
freshman  year  at  Sweet  Briar,  Dr.  Barbara  Perry  suggested  lobbying  to  me  as  a 
possible  future  career.  Excelling  in  Forensics  all  three  years  in  High  School,  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  research  work,  lobbying  seems  to  be  the  career  for  which  I  will 
be  best  suited.  This  thesis  has  provided  the  perfect  opportunity  to  research  the 
profession  of  lobbying,  at  both  the  state  and  national  level,  and  explore  all  the 
aspects  of  lobbyists'  careers.  This  project  was  conceived  during  the  summer  of  1995, 
when  I  spent  six  weeks  focusing  on  Virginia  state  lobbying.  I  completed  a  significant 
amount  of  field  work  on  the  subject  of  Virginia  lobbying,  but  was  not  content  with 
such  a  brief  study  of  the  issues.  This  thesis  has  provided  me  the  opportunity  to  both 
add  to  that  research,  and  examine  additional  areas  of  interest  within  the  lobbying 
industry.  The  numerous  differences  between  Virginia  lobbying  and  Washington 
lobbying  emerged  more  clearly  as  I  spent  hours  studying  the  art  of  interest 
representation  this  summer.     I  learned  that  lobbying  is  a  complicated  process, 


understood  by  few,  and  a  process  which  differs  from  level  to  level.  Lobbying  is 
carried  on  in  a  completely  diverse  way  in  Richmond  -  Virginia's  capital  -  than  in  the 
nation's  capital,  Washington,  DC.  In  order  to  fully  understand  the  concept  of 
lobbying,  the  field  must  be  explored  at  both  state  and  national  levels.  I  was  able  to 
take  my  research  one  level  higher,  beyond  a  mere  comparison  of  state  and  national 
lobbying,  and  now  address  the  legitimacy  of  lobbying  in  America.  Is  lobbying  a 
democratic  process?  This  question  will  serve  as  the  thread  for  the  entire  project. 
Not  only  will  I  examine  how  lobbying  works  at  its  two  levels  and  look  at  lobbying 
activities  within  a  specific  industry,  I  will  also  explore  whether  or  not  lobbying 
activities  are  legitimate,  and  examine  the  role  lobbying  plays  in  America's 
democratic  system. 

After  twelve  months  of  research  and  analysis,  there  are  several  individuals 
which  I  wish  to  thank  for  their  continued  support.  Thank  you  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Bragaw  for  your  guidance  throughout  this  project.  Your  political  background  and 
knowledge  of  government  have  encouraged  me  to  pursue  the  field,  and  I  thank  you 
for  both  your  influence  and  assistance  along  the  way.  Thank  you  to  both  the 
American  Health  Care  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  (especially  Bob  Asztalos), 
and  the  Virginia  Health  Care  Association  in  Richmond,  Virginia  for  allowing  me  to 
participate  first-hand  in  the  process  of  lobbying.  I  have  learned  more  about  the 
process  of  lobbying  than  I  ever  thought  possible.  Thank  you  to  my  parents,  Pat  and 


Downer  James,  for  your  understanding  ways  and  your  continued  support  in  all  my 
endeavors.  I  greatly  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  all  the  support  you 
have  leant  me  during  this  project.  Thank  you  to  all  my  friends  at  Sweet  Briar,  who 
have  listened  to  my  questions  and  provided  comfort  when  the  deadlines  were 
looming  near.  Most  especially,  thank  you  to  Kristen  McCowan  '97  for  helping  me 
keep  things  in  perspective  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  for  learning  how  to 
deal  with  a  thesis  writer.  Your  friendship  means  the  world  to  me,  and  your  support 
this  year  has  meant  even  more.  The  completion  of  this  thesis  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  support  of  the  above  mentioned  individuals.  I  greatly 
appreciate  each  of  your  contributions,  and  your  continued  support  over  these  long, 
but  rewarding,  twelve  months. 


Holly 


CHAPTER  ONE:  INTRODUCTION 

"The  fact  that  lobbying  remains   a  firmly  entrenched  fixture  in   the 
workings  of  every  level  of  government  suggests  that  it  is  a  practice 
inseparable  from  .American  politics..." 

Andrew  P.  Thomas 

The  interaction  between  the  government  and  the  governed  has  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  analysis  and  controversy.1  While  an  integral  part  of  our 
legislative  system,  the  money  once  used  by  lobbyists  illegally  to  gain  access  and 
political  favors  continues  to  contribute  to  the  negative  image  of  lobbying.  Many 
problems  existed  with  lobbying  before  1970.  Few  restrictions  on  lobbying  activities 
allowed  for  corruption,  and  the  exchanging  of  "favors"  for  money  was  common. 
During  this  time,  the  process  of  lobbying  was  corrupt,  but  over  time,  while  the 
process  has  changed,  its  negative  image  has  not.  The  process  of  lobbying  has  been 
transformed  and  reformed  over  the  past  thirty  years,  and  is  now  heavily  restricted 
and  regulated  to  prevent  corruption  and  curtail  unconstitutional  activity.  (Even 
though  lobbying  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  thirty  years,  old  habits  of 
lobbyists  are  still  associated  with  the  occupation.)  Recent  actions  taken  by  Congress 
to  regulate  lobbying  activities  have  dramatically  improved  the  image  of  the 
profession,   as  have  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  influx  of  lobbyists  with 


1  Mack,  Charles  S.  1  989.  Lobbying  and  Government  Relations.  New  York:  Quorum  Books. 


outstanding  reputations.  As  lobbyists  grow  in  number  and  begin  to  be  heavily 
regulated,  lobbying  activities  have  become  more  widely  understood  and  accepted 
because  lobbying  is  a  more  popular  activity.  However,  some  negative  attitudes 
towards  lobbying  still  exist,  such  as  the  idea  that  lobbying  is  only  about  money; 
lobbying  is  not  democratic  in  that  all  groups  are  not  equally  represented  through 
lobbying  activities;  and  that  lobbyists  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  problems 
within  our  political  system.  2  Some  political  scientists  and  observers  are  critical  of 
the  role  of  lobbying  within  American  political  society.  They  view  lobbying  as  one  of 
the  American  political  system's  primary  problems,  and  question  its  legitimacy 
within  a  democracy. 

LOBBYING  AND  CORRUPTION:  THE  CRITIQUE 
In  Corporate  Power  in  America,  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  discusses 
the  process  of  lobbying,  and  suggests  that  it  is  the  chief  element  creating  problems 
within  America's  political  system.  Nader's  critique  of  interest  representation 
involves  money.  He  suggests  that  the  core  of  lobbying  is  money.  That  is,  the 
lobbyist  with  the  most  money  will  be  the  most  successful.  Nader  also  suggests  that 
lobbyists  only  lobby  to  gain  money  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  fees,  and  for  their 
client  interest  group  in  the  form  of  payments.3 


2Zorack,  John  L.  1990.  The  Lobbying  Hancfooo/c. Washington:  The  Professional  Lobbying  and 

Consulting  Center.  24. 

3Nader,  Ralph.    Corporate  Power  in  America.  1  973.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  Cc. 


Nader  goes  on  to  argue  that  because  lobbying  is  about  money,  and  because 
groups  with  the  most  money,  who  can  therefore  afford  the  best  lobbyists,  enjoy  the 
greatest  amount  of  influence,  the  process  does  not  promote  equal  representation  for 
all  groups  and  ideas.  But  even  groups  with  very  little  money  are  represented  in 
Washington,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  groups  are  lacking  in  the  resources  to 
pay  expensive,  "high-powered"  lobbyists  to  work  on  their  behalf.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  growing  numbers  of  interest  groups  in  Washington  and  the 
explosion  in  the  numbers  of  lobbyists  registered  to  lobby  at  the  federal  level.4 
Lobbying  is  not  solely  about  money.  Groups  which  express  an  interest  in  being 
represented  in  Washington  but  cannot  afford  the  funds  for  such  high-powered 
representation  and  lobbying  find  ways  of  representing  themselves.  Such  means  of 
representation  include  the  appointment  of  organizational  employees  to  lobby  on  the 
organization's  behalf.  This  form  of  lobbying  is  low-cost  and  often  quite  effective, 
and  significantly  reduces  the  role  of  money  in  lobbying  processes.  Very  few  interest 
groups  desiring  a  voice  in  Washington  have  gone  unheard.  Money  is  not  a  solid 
basis  for  arguing  that  lobbying  provides  unequal  representation,  as  few  groups  are 
too  poor  to  hire  or  appoint  lobbyists.  Even  homeless  individuals  have  an 
organization  lobbying  on  their  behalf!  While  the  end  result  of  lobbying  may 
involve  money,  the  process  of  lobbying  is  about  information  and  the  distribution  of 


4Figures  will  be  provided  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three. 


that   information,  and   is   an   acceptable   form   of  equal   representation   for  all 
individuals. 

In  Jonathan  Rauch's  Demosclerosis,  the  author  goes  one  step  beyond  Nader's 
money -critique  to  suggest  that  lobbying  is  about  money  as  well  as  the  transfer  of 
information.  Rauch  argues  that  most  lobbyists  are  "parasites,"  because  of  the 
transfer-seeking  activity  (the  game  of  trying  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  existing 
wealth  is  transfer-seeking)0  in  which  they  participate  and  play  a  lead-role.  That  is, 
the  American  people  are  demanding  too  much  from  the  government,  and  it  is  the 
lobbyists  who  are  acting  on  this  demand,  creating  problems  within  the  system. 
Thus,  lobbyists  are  creating  the  problems  for  the  political  society  based  on  their 
actions.  Rauch  recognizes  the  need  for  lobbying  within  a  democracy,  but  argues  that 
lobbyists  are  contributing  to  America's  political  society's  problems,  by  carrying  out 
the  demands  made  by  the  American  populace.6  While  transfer-seeking  activity  is 
a  growing  problem  within  the  United  States,  lobbyists  themselves  cannot  always  be 
blamed  for  this  problem.  The  individuals  and  interest  groups  hiring  the  lobbyists 
and  placing  the  added  demands  upon  the  system  are  the  true  problem.  Lobbyists  are 
only  carrying  out  their  given  duties:  representing  the  groups  by  which  they  are 
employed.  The  problems  within  political  society  have  been  brought  on  by 
individual  and  interest  group  demands,  not  by  the  information -spreading  process  of 


5Rauch,  Jonathan.  Demosclerosis:  The  Silent  Killer  of  American  Government.  1994.  New 
York:  Random  House,  Inc. 

6Rauch,  Jonathan.  1994. 
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lobbying.  Rather  than  blaming  lobbyists  and  punishing  them  by  restricting  their 
actions  further,  and  severely  infringing  upon  their  First  Amendment  rights  to  free 
speech,  America  should  make  the  general  public  accountable  for  its  demands  on  the 
system.  Is  the  public  willing  to  pay  for  what  it  asks  of  the  system?  Rather  than 
blaming  those  truly  at  fault  (themselves),  Americans  continue  to  wrongly  blame 
lobbyists  for  political  problems. 

While  lobbyists  have  long  been  held  in  questionable  esteem,  their  occupation 
was  portrayed  in  an  increasingly  bad  light  during  the  1992  presidential  campaign. 
Examples  include  H.  Ross  Perot's  promise  that  his  presidency  would  see  lobbyists 
retired  to  the  Smithsonian  museum;  President  Clinton  refering  to  the  "special 
interests"  who  had  "lined  the  corridors  of  power  with  high-priced  lobbyists''  as 
"defenders  of  decline";  and  the  coverage  of  the  battle  over  health  care  reform 
provided  by  the  Washington  Post,  which  focused  attention  on  lobbyists'  expensive 
clothes  and  jewelry  (i.e.  Guccu  Gulch  government),  painting  the  picture  that 
lobbyists  are  a  "pack  of  jackals  that  can  only  be  up  to  no  good."7  As  one  lobbyist 
commented,  "This  wages  of  sin  treatment  subtly  and  insidiously  implies  that 
whatever  lobbyists  are  for,  the  public  should  be  against.  It  also  calls  into  question 
the  idea  that  anyone  other  than  journalists,  politicians,  or  academics  can  have  a 


7Cashdollar,  Winthrop.  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  STUDIES  NEWSLETTER.  "In  Defense  of 
Lobbyists."  Spring  1994.  2. 


worthy  opinion  on  matters  of  public  policy."8  Lobbyists  continue  to  do  their  jobs: 
representing  the  ever  changing  needs  of  the  American  citizen  and  American 
interest  group,  and  see  no  wrong  in  the  actions  they  take.  Rather  than  transferring 
the  blame  of  added  demands  upon  the  system  to  lobbyists,  American's  must  realize 
that  lobbying  is  not  the  problem.  Lobbyists  are  only  doing  their  jobs  of  representing 
the  needs  of  individuals  and  interest  groups.   It  is  the  needs  which  are  changing,  not 

the  process  of  lobbying. 

THE  ROLE  OF  LOBBYISTS  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abndging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 

Lobbying  is  authorized  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States,  which  affirms  "the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the  government  for 

redress  of  grievances.''      Lobbyist  guru  John  Zorack  even  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to 

lobbyists  as  "the  fifth  branch  of  government."  (after  the  media,  as  the  fourth 

branch).9    In  essence,  lobbying  may  be  defined  as  "the  right  of  any  citizen  or 

interest  group  to  petition  government  or  Congress  and  provide  information 

designed  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States."10    Lobbyists  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  interest  groups,  and 

8Cashdollar,  Winthrop.  1994. 
9Zorack  John  L  1990.  24. 
10Zorack,  John  L.  1990.  24. 


provide  vital  information  on  issues  which  Congress  must  understand  before  voting 
on  legislation.  Over  the  years,  the  role  of  the  federal  government  has  expanded. 
This  expansion  can  be  measured  in  the  increasing  number  of  individuals  working 
for  the  federal  government,  the  increasing  number  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  every 
year,  and  the  increasingly  large  amounts  of  money  spent  by  the  United  States 
government.11  With  this  expansion  has  come  an  increased  need  for  legislation  to 
the  point  that  legislators  rely  more  and  more  on  the  input  oi  lobbyists.12 

Lobbyists  have  been  active  in  America  since  before  the  birth  of  our  Republic. 
The  term  "lobbyist"  was  first  used  to  refer  to  those  who  stood  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  -  presumably  to  peddle  influence  or  whisper  in  the  ears 
of  the  powerful.  Over  the  years  however,  powerful  Americans  have  acknowledged 
the  representatives  as  legitimate  interests  to  the  legislative  process.  In  arguing  for 
the  Constitution,  James  Madison  wrote  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  Number  10of  the 
benefits  of  having  a  multitude  of  interests,  as  he  was  fearful  of  the  power  and 
dominating  potential  of  factions.  Madison  fervently  believed  that  in  a  large  and 
diverse  Republic,  political  competition  between  interests  was  both  inevitable  and 
healthy,  and  that  the  interplay  among  interests  would  restrain  any  one  faction  from 
wielding  too  much  power.    In  the  1840s,  french  observer  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  also 


Specific  figures  with  regard  to  expanding  government  will  be  demonstrated  in  Chapters  Two 
and  Three. 
12Zorack,  John  L.  1990.  24. 


recognized  interests  (lobbies)  when  he  wrote  of  America's  abundance  of 
associations.13  Lobbying  has  always  played  a  role  in  America's  democratic  system. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  voice  their  needs  and  concerns,  whether  as  individual 
citizens  or  as  groups  organized  for  a  particular  cause  or  interest,  is  a  basic  principle 
upon  which  this  nation  was  founded.  Lobbying  is  the  process  which  voices  the 
needs  of  America's  citizens  to  America's  policy  makers.  (The  specifics  of  this  process 
will  be  examined  in  later  chapters,  as  the  process  of  lobbying  at  both  state  and  federal 
levels  is  examined.)  But  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  lobbying  is  "good"  for  democracy  in 
America  on  the  basis  that  it  has  existed  for  200  years?  That  which  is  'good"  is 
defined  as  "that  which  is  beneficial  or  advantageous."14  Is  lobbying  beneficial  to 
America's  democratic  system?  Democracy  is  defined  by  the  same  source  as  "a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  people  and  exercised 
directly  by  them  or  by  their  elected  agents  under  a  free  electoral  system.  A  state  of 
society  characterized  by  formal  equality  of  rights  and  privileges;  political  and  social 
equality.'13  Government,  politics,  and  lobbying  will  exist  in  most  human  societies. 
What  distinguishes  democratic  societies  is  the  relative  freedom  and  openness 
accorded  all  three  processes.  Of  course,  politics  and  lobbying  will  not  cease  to  exist 
where  freedom  is  restricted,  but  will  instead  operate  secretly  and  even  violently 


1  3Cashdollar,  Winthrop.  1994. 

14 Random  House  Dictionary:  2nd  Edition.  1  993.  New  York:  Random  House,  Inc. 

1 5 Random  House  Dictionary.  1  993. 
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under  circumstances  where  they  cannot  operate  openly.  But  the  fundamental 
characteristics  which  set  democracy  apart  from  other  forms  of  government  are 
openness  and  the  ability  to  accommodate  diversity.  "The  freedom  of  groups  to 
lobby,  and  attempt  to  reshape  unwelcome  public  policies,  is  among  the  greatest 
strengths  of  the  American  political  system."16 

Fundamental  to  our  democratic  system  is  the  equal  representation  of  all 
people,  both  politically  and  socially,  through  the  process  of  influencing 
governmental  policy.  This  is  the  definition  of  lobbying.  While  legislative 
representation  provides  representation  for  all  citizens,  lobbying  takes  representation 
to  a  new  level.  Lobbyists  research  issues  specific  to  groups  and  individuals,  and 
educate  legislators  on  these  issues.  While  legislators  do  provide  representation  for 
all,  they  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  towards  researching  and  understanding 
each  and  every  issue  which  affects  their  constituency.  Legislators  and  legislative 
staff  are  quite  often  too  busy,  too  inexperienced,  or  too  remote  from  the  real  world  to 
legislate  without  the  inputs  that  lobbyists  provide.17  While  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  federal  government  is  a  means  of  representation  for  all  Americans,  lobbying 
provides  an  even  stronger  form  of  equal  representation,  by  specifically  representing 
the  needs  of  all  groups  and  individuals.  Legislators  are  elected  officials,  who  serve 
to  represent  their  consituency  in  the  federal  government.    But  most  legislators  do 


16Mack.  Charles  S.  1  989.  Lobbying  and  Government  Relations.  New  York:  Quorum  Books.  3. 
17Cashdollar,  Winthrop.  1994. 
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not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  researching  and  understanding  each  and  every 
interest  of  concern  to  their  consituency.  Lobbyists  are  specialized  in  their  areas  of 
expertise,  and  provide  a  more  equal  kind  of  representation,  in  terms  of  "equal  needs 
representation."  That  is,  the  needs  of  all  constituents  are  recognized  and  voiced  in 
Washington  through  interest  groups,  rather  than  just  the  needs  of  a  segment  of  a 
legislator's  consituency.  If  legislators  were  the  sole  means  of  representation  in 
Washington,  only  the  needs  of  one  portion  of  the  constituency  would  be  met,  that 
portion  being  citizens  concerned  with  the  area  of  expertise  of  their  particular 
legislator.  For  example,  Virginia's  federal  legislators  are  more  likely  to  understand 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  tobacco  industry  because  their  state's  economy  is  dependent 
upon  the  growth  and  sale  of  tobacco.  Thus  some  Virginia  constituents,  tobacco 
farmers  and  supporters  of  tobacco,  would  have  a  much  stronger  voice  in  the  federal 
government  than  other  constituents,  if  lobbying  was  not  an  accepted  activity. 
Without  lobbying,  representation  occurs,  but  it  is  not  equal  representation  in  terms 
of  allowing  all  groups  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  policymaking  process.  Lobbying 
allows  all  groups  to  hire  representatives  to  defend  their  interests,  and  allows  for  a 
more  equal  form  of  representation.  Unlike  Nader  suggests,  money  does  not  have  to 
be  a  signficant  factor  impacting  the  process  of  lobbying.  Interest  groups  do  not  have 
to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  enjoy  the  priveleges  of  having  lobbyists  watching  out 
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for  their  interests  on  Capital  Hill.  In  fact,  many  interest  groups  in  Washington 
employ  organizational  employees  to  lobby  on  their  behalf.  Such  individuals  are 
employees  of  a  corporation  which  has  an  interest  in  the  issue,  and  use  their 
knowledge  of  the  issue  as  an  employee  to  lobby  on  the  interest's  behalf.  These 
organization  employee  type  lobbyists  are  not  paid  excessive  amounts  to  lobby  but 
the  interest  group  or  corporation  for  which  they  lobby  gain  the  benefits  of  having 
their  needs  represented.  Thus,  not  all  lobbyists  are  expensive,  and  the  process  of 
lobbying  does  not  necessarily  have  to  involve  large  sums  of  money  like  Nader 
suggests.  Nader  and  Rauch  argue  strong  cases  against  lobbying  in  theory,  but  their 
arguments  do  not  reflect  reality.  Without  an  insiders  perspective  (working  for  a 
legislative  department),  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  complex  process  of  lobbying. 
Rauch  and  Nader  attempt  to  explain  the  lobbying  process  without  looking  inside 
that  process  to  understand  its  workings.  The  reality  of  lobbying  is  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  process  which  exists  for  reasons  other  than  monetary  gain,  and  is  an 
important  part  of  the  continuation  of  democracy  in  the  United  States. 

Lobbying  is  protected  by  the  law  upon  which  the  nation  was  founded. 
Lobbying  is  about  the  preservation  of  a  democratic  society,  standing  up  for  ever)' 
citizens'  needs,  and  representing  those  needs  in  Washington  and  in  state  capitals 
across  the  country.  Lobbying,  which  includes  interest  representation  and 
government  relations,  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  American  political  system 
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today.  This  system  not  only  allows  for  lobbying  activity,  it  depends  on  lobbying  to 
maintain  its  democratic  traditions.  Lobbying  occurs  at  both  state  and  federal  levels 
within  the  United  States,  but  varies  tremendously  from  one  level  to  the  next  with 
reference  to  how  it  is  carried  out.  There  are  several  distinct  differences  between  state 
and  federal  lobbying.  Virginia  lobbyist  and  lawyer  Steve  Pearson,  of  The  Hazel  and 
Thomas  Law  Firm  in  Richmond,  Virginia  neatly  summed-up  the  differences 
between  Virginia  lobbying  and  Washington  lobbying:  "It's  like  comparing  night  and 
day!"18  Of  course,  there  are  also  many  similarities  between  the  two  levels  of 
lobbying.  In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  lobbying,  and  realize  that  lobbying 
activities  are  both  democratic  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  one  must 
understand  what  lobbying  is  really  about  and  exactly  what  lobbying  entails.  How  do 
lobbyists  carry  out  their  duties? 
DEFINING  THE  ROLE  OF  LOBBYISTS  IN  STATE/ NATIONAL  POLICY  MAKING 

...like  all  aspects  of  American  politics  perceived  as  a  public  nuisance,  lobbying  has  proved  to 

19 
be  a  legislation  magnet,  attracting  proposed  restrictions  which  run  the  gamut  in  seventy... 

Lobbying  restrictions  are  an  important  part  of  understanding  lobbyist's  duties 

at  both  state  and  federal  levels  of  government.  Lobbyists  are  heavily  restricted  and 

closely  watched,  to  assure  little  corruption  in  the  lobbying  process.    Interest  group 


18Pearson,  Steve.   Telephone  Interview.    5  June  1995. 

19Thomas,  Andrew  P.  1992.  "Easing  the  Pressure  On  Pressure  Groups:Toward  A 

Constitutional  Right  to  Lobby."  HARVARD  JOURNAL  OF  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  1  6:  1  52. 
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politics  has  affected  lobbying  procedures  in  recent  years  as  well.  Expanding  interest 
group  activity  is  closely  examined,  to  understand  better  the  growing  numbers  of 
lobbyists  and  their  expanding  responsibility  with  respect  to  policy-making.  What 
strategies  are  employed  by  America's  lobbyists?  A  look  at  the  day  to  day  tasks  of  a 
lobbyist  is  important  in  understanding  the  process  of  lobbying  and  realizing  how 
lobbying  is  carried  out  on  a  daily  basis  at  both  state  and  federal  levels.  Who  are 
lobbyists?  The  different  types  of  lobbyists  in  Washington  and  in  Virginia  affects  the 
process  of  lobbying  to  some  extent.  It  is  important  to  understand  which  types  of 
lobbyists  flourish  at  each  level,  why  they  do  so,  and  how  each  type  affects  the 
process.  Lobbyists'  credibility  will  also  be  examined.  "All  lobbyists,  regardless  of 
type,  seek  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  honesty,  trust,  and  credibility  by  providing 
useful  and  honest  information."20  Why  is  credibility  essential  in  lobbying?  And 
what  role  does  credibility  play  in  assuring  a  lobbyist's  success? 

Chapter  Two  will  examine  these  five  basic  areas  and  address  such  questions  at 
the  state  level  of  lobbying,  using  Virginia  as  the  model  state.  Chapter  Three  will 
pose  similar  questions,  examining  the  same  five  areas  at  the  federal  level,  and  will 
shed  light  on  the  mysterious  world  of  lobbying  in  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  Four 
will  depict  the  specific  activities  of  lobbyists  at  both  levels  of  government,  as  they 


20Thomas,  Clive  S.  and  Ronald  J.  Hrebenar.    1991.  "Nationalization  of  Interest  Groups  and 
Lobbying  in  the  States."  in  Allan  J.  Cigler  and  Burdett  A.  Loomis  (eds.)  Interest  Group  Politics. 
Washington:  Congressional  Quarterly  Press.    65. 
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lobby  on  behalf  of  health  care.  Rauch  and  Nader  will  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the 
data21,  and  their  hypothesis'  rejected,  as  neither  accurately  explains  the  reality  of 
lobbying.  It  is  the  author's  goal  to  address  issues  of  credibility,  restrictions,  types  of 
lobbyists,  strategies  employed  by  lobbyists,  and  interest  group  activity  in  the 
following  pages,  and  in  doing  so,  show  lobbying  as  a  democratic  process,  which 
contributes  to  the  political  process  in  America,  rather  than  posing  more  problems 
for  America's  political  system. 


2   Data  found  in  Chapters  Two  thru  Four. 
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CHAPTER  TWO:  LOBBYING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Many  political  scientists  have  studied  the  role  of  lobbying  in  the  policy- 
making process  and  have  published  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  including 
Robert  H.  Salisbury's  Interest  Group  Politics  in  America12,  John  L.  Zorach's  The 
Lobbying  Handbook13,  and  Robert  L.  Nelson,  John  P.  Heinz,  Edward  O.  Laumann, 
and  Robert  H.  Salisbury's  'Private  Representation  in  Washington:  Surveying  the 
Structure  of  Influence."24  These  political  scientists  have  identified  the  many 
aspects  of  interest  representation  in  Washington,  DC  (as  lobbying  is  called),  with 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  full-time,  year  round  representation  of  clients. 
Interest  representation  occurs  in  America's  state  legislatures  as  well,  but  has 
received  comparatively  little  attention  from  scholars.  Lobbyists  play  an  integral  role 
at  the  state  policy  making  level,  and  in  many  ways  are  no  less  important  to  the 
legislative  process  than  their  colleagues  at  the  federal  level.  This  portion  of  the 
study  will  focus  on  interest  representation  in  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  as  a 
means  of  giving  insight  into  state  level  lobbying.  In  comparing  Virginia's  lobbying 
industry  with  that  of  DC,  the  civil  distinction  is  clear  Virginia's  brief  legislative 


22Salisbury,  Robert  H.  1  970.  Interest  Group  Politics  in  America.  New  York:  Harper 

&  Row. 
23Zorach,  John  L.  1  990.  The  Lobbying  Handbook.  Washington:  The  Professional 

Lobbying  &  Consulting  Center. 
24Nelson,  Robert  L.  John  P.  Heinz.  Edward  0.  Laumann,  and  Robert  H.  Salisbury. 

1987.  "Private  Representation  in  Washington:  Surveying  the  Structure  of  Influence. 

AMERICAN  BAR  FOUNDATION  RESEARCH  JOURNAL.  Number  1:  141-200. 
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year,  lasting  from  forty-five  days  to  a  constitutional  maximum  of  sixty  days.  The 
shorter-than-usual  legislative  session  in  Virginia  (most  states  have  three  to  four 
month  legislative  sessions)  prevents  the  culture  of  Washington-type  lobbying  from 
taking  root,  because  it  is  not  cost  effective  nor  useful  to  represent  groups  on  a  full- 
time  basis  for  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year.  Many  lobbyists  are  not  full-time 
professional  lobbyists,  and  less  is  at  stake  in  terms  of  dollars  in  Virginia  when 
compared  with  Washington.  That  is,  the  amount  of  money  produced  by  the 
government  in  Virginia  is  less  than  that  produced  at  the  federal  level,  so  there  is 
not  as  much  money  for  lobbyists  to  debate  over  in  Virginia.  (The  amounts  of 
subsidies  and  benefits  supplied  by  the  government  at  the  state  level  are  sufficiently 
less  than  amounts  provided  by  the  federal  government  in  DC.  Therefore,  there  is 
less  money  to  be  distributed  in  Virginia,  so  less  lobbying  is  necessary.)  After 
extensive  research  of  Virginia's  lobbying  business  however,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
business  is  an  integral  part  of  the  state's  legislative  process,  regardless  of  the  state's 
unusually  short  session. 

Lobbyists  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  business  of  Virginia's  legislature. 
While  attempting  to  influence  legislators  on  a  variety  of  issues,  by  contributing  to 
campaigns,  and  "mobilizing  grass-roots  support  for  particular  policies,"25  lobbying 
is  in  essence  the  effort  to  represent  the  interests  of  groups  of  people  to  the  legislators 


25Dye,  Thomas  R.  1981.  Politics  in  States  and  Communities.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall. 
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responsible  for  making  policy  decisions  affecting  that  population.  According  to 
Thomas  Dye,  "Lobbying  is  defined  as  any  communication,  by  someone  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  group,  directed  at  a  government  decision  maker  with  the  hope  of 
influencing  his  decision."26  Lobbyists  in  the  United  States  are,  "non-members  of 
legislative  bodies  who  are  hired  to  influence  members  of  those  bodies  either  for  or 
against  proposed  legislation."27  Lobbying  political  scientists  agree,  aids  legislators 
in  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  representation  and  lawmaking  by  providing  both 
information  and  expert  advice  about  happenings  in  the  larger  society,  informing 
legislators  of  what  matters  most  to  their  constituents.28  Lobbyists  attain  this 
information  through  grass-roots  efforts.  (Or  questioning  constituents  to  find  out 
exactly  what  they  want  and  need.)  Not  everyone  views  lobbyists  as  essential  or  even 
remotely  helpful  to  the  government  process.  For  example,  Jonathan  Rauch  argues 
that  the  growing  influence  of  money  in  politics  is  our  nation's  biggest  problem.  He 
argues  that  interest  groups  use  their  large  amounts  of  money,  and  thus  their  large 
amounts  of  power,  to  get  legislation  passed.  That  is,  interest  groups  and  their  kind 
control  the  legislative  process  because  of  their  money  supply.  Rauch  refers  to 
interest  group  lobbies  as  "parasites,"  corrupting  our  governmental  system,  by  using 


26Dye,  Thomas  R.  1981. 

27Gehman,  Betsy.  1995.  "Lobbying:  Big  Boys'  Game."  BLUE  RIDGE  REGIONAL 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL  7:   1.  9-12. 
28Leach,  Richard  H.  and  Timothy  G.  O'Rourke.  1  988.  State  and  Local  Government:  The 

3rd  Century  of  Federalism.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1  24. 
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their  money  to  buy  both  support  and  legislation.29  But  Rauch  fails  to  recognize  the 
other  factors  involved  in  lobbying,  which  make  it  both  legitimate  and  good  for  our 
democracy.  The  process  of  lobbying  is  not  about  money.  Lobbying  is  about 
information,  and  the  distribution  of  that  information.  This  idea  will  be  examined 
in  further  detail  when  the  issue  of  lobbyists'  credibility  is  explored  later  in  the 
chapter. 

The  variance  in  the  legislative  year  alone  provides  enough  grounds  to 
contrast  Virginia  state  lobbying  and  Washington  lobbying,  and  sets  Virginia  state 
lobbying  apart  from  interest  representation  in  DC.  The  purpose  of  this  portion  of 
the  study  is  to  examine  closely  Virginia  state  lobbying,  attempt  to  understand  the 
processes  of  Virginia  state  lobbying,  and  begin  to  recognize  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  set  Virginia  lobbying  apart  from  Washington  lobbying. 
THE  INTEREST  GROUP  FACTOR 

As  interest  group  politics  have  grown  and  become  professionalized  at  the 
federal  level,  similar  changes  have  been  occurring  throughout  the  nation  in  various 
state  capitals.  For  example,  the  number  of  interest  group  lobbyists  registered  to  lobby 
in  1976  in  Washington  was  3,000,  significantly  lower  than  1992s  7,700  registered 
interest  group  lobbyists.  During  this  same  time  period,  the  number  of  Virginia 
interest  group  lobbyists  nearly  doubled.30    Interest  groups  at  the  state  level  have 


"Rauch,  Jonathan.   Demosclerosis.    1994.   Toronto:  Times  Books,  Random  House. 
30Rauch,  Jonathan.    1994.16. 
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played  a  significant  -  sometimes  dominant  role  in  policy  making  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  In  state  after  state,  powerful  interests  (expanding  interest  groups 
assuming  more  power  which  has  been  passed  down  from  the  Federal  Level)  have 
dominated  the  institutions  of  state  government  to  a  degree  not  found  at  the 
national  level.  The  numbers  of  interests  groups  have  grown  because  of  an 
enormous  expansion  in  state  government  activities.  As  state  governments  are  able 
to  "do  more,  spend  more,  and  affect  more  segments  of  the  economy  and  society, 
more  interest  group  activity  is  generated."31  This  has  contributed  to  the  growing 
number  of  lobbyists  at  the  state  level. 

To  understand  fully  the  recent  trend  in  interest  group  activity,  one  must  first 
examine  what  changes  have  allowed  for  this  occurrence.  Since  the  1960s,  state 
governments  have  been  growing  and  expanding  in  terms  of  their  power.  One  factor 
contributing  to  the  great  state  revival  of  the  1980s  was  the  wave  of  states'  own 
efforts,  "to  modernize  their  structures  and  professionalize  their  operations."32 
Another  factor  was  federal  judicial  intervention  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  which 
served  to  strengthen  the  states  immensely  by  outlawing  legalized  segregation, 
encouraging  reapportionment,  and  moving  states  toward  more  progressive  policies. 


31Thomas,  Clive  S.  and  Ronald  J.  Hrebenar.  1991.  "Nationalization  of  Interest  Groups 

and  Lobbying  in  the  States."  in  Allan  J.  Cigler  and  Burdett  A.  Loomis  (eds.)  Interest 
Group  Politics.  Washington:  Congressional  Quarterly  Press.  66. 

32Pierce,  Neal.    1991.  "State  Leadership  For  the  Nation."  THE  JOURNAL  OF  STATE 
GOVERNMENT.    Number  2:  27-29. 
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An  immediate  factor  expanding  states'  horizons  in  the  1980s  was  the  conservative, 

devolutionary  nature  of  national  policy  under  President  Ronald  Reagan.   After  the 

federal  retrenchment,  states  began  to  compensate  for  Reagan-ordered  social  service 

cutbacks.   The  states  then  began  to  get  aggressive  because  they  had  more  money. 

States  weathered  the  recession  of  the  early  80s  by  raising  taxes,  and  used  these 

increased  tax  rates  to  broaden  their  efforts  in  various  fields  as  the  recession  ended 

and  the  national  economy  boomed.    They  realized  a  revenue  increase  of  no  less 

than  two-thirds,  up  more  than  $200  billion  in  new  tax  receipts  a  year  from  1981  to 

1987.  That  fiscal  capacity  enabled  them  to  become  "the  heavy-hitters"  they  are  today 

in  American  governance.33   The  federal  government  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  it 

is  lacking  in  resources,  and  that  any  major  initiatives  it  may  like  to  push  in  the 

1990s  -  including  transportation,  drug  wars,  and  education  reform  -  must  be 

overwhelmingly  state-funded,  as  well  as  state-directed.   Washington  will  have  little 

say  in  such  matters  in  the  future,  and  state  policy  and  funding  decisions  will 

generally  be  the  critical  determinants34  Interest  group  politics  over  the  past  twenty 

years  have  expanded  greatly  at  the  state  level,  partly  because  of  the  enormous  shift 

of  power  from  the  federal  government  to  state  governments.  (True  power  is  the 

authority  to  make  decisions,  so  states  have  become  much  more  powerful  as  the 

programs  which  were  traditionally  Washington's  have  been  passed  down  to  the 

33Pierce.  Neal.  1991.  28. 
34Pierce,  Neal.  1991.  28. 
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states.)  Virginia  lobbying  has  thus  been  directly  affected  by  Washington  since  the 
80s,  as  states  have  been  given  more  power  and  greater  responsibilities,  and  are 
learning  to  model  interest  group  activities  after  those  in  D.C.  (due  to  lack  of 
knowledge).  However,  Virginia  lobbying  still  operates/functions  in  a  much 
different  manner  than  Washington  lobbying  mainly  because  of  the  legislative  year 
factor. 

While  pressure  did  arise  in  Virginia  as  the  federal  government  pushed  power 
down  to  the  states,  as  Virginia  tried  to  deal  with  more  responsibility  for  more 
programs,  Virginia's  short  legislative  session  only  magnified  that  pressure. 
Another  factor  encouraging  the  growth  of  interest  groups  in  Virginia  has  been  these 
pressures  brought  on  from  having  such  a  brief  legislative  session.  Interest  groups 
formed  quickly  in  the  1980s,  especially  those  organized  for  environmental  and 
agricultural  reasons,  as  they  realized  that  a  concentration  of  people  with  similar 
interests  was  needed  if  their  groups'  needs  were  to  ever  be  examined  by  the 
legislature  during  the  short  legislative  session.  As  issues  became  more  complex 
within  Virginia  because  of  the  newfound  power  given  the  state,  interest  groups 
formed  to  do  just  as  their  name  suggests:  protect  their  interests.  The  necessity  and 
urgency  to  deal  with  the  complex  issues  and  to  protect  their  interests  was 
recognized,  and  interests  groups  sprang  up  across  the  state.  Ad-hoc  coalitions  were 
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established  which  hired  individual  lobbyists  to  protect  their  interests,  realizing  the 
need  for  a  single,  educated  representative.  Because  of  the  fast-paced  schedules  of 
policy-makers  in  Virginia  -  due  to  the  short  legislative  session  -  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  group  to  have  its  interests  represented  without  a  credible, 
trustworthy  lobbyist  (whom  policy-makers  know  and  respect)  to  represent  the 
organization.35 

As  additional  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  state  and  local  governments 
for  programs  which  were  traditionally  addressed  in  Washington  (anti-trust 
violations,  deceptive  advertising,  dangerous  toys  and  chemicals,  consumer  fraud 
and  alleged  rigging  of  oil  prices36),  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the 
capacity  of  policy-makers  to  deal  with  immediate  concerns  in  individual  states. 
Time  is  limited,  and  the  numbers  of  issues  to  be  addressed  are  multiplying. 
Legislators  are  less  likely  to  deal  with  all  the  immediate  concerns  within  their 
locality,  due  to  these  time  restrictions  and  growing  numbers  of  issues.  While  the 
numbers  of  issues  are  growing,  the  time  in  which  to  address  these  issues  is  not.  In 
such  a  "stressed"  environment  (due  to  the  lack  of  time),  convincing  legislators  that 
an  element  of  foresight  should  be  added  to  their  already  over-flowing  agendas  can 
sometimes  prove  difficult.37   This  is  the  point  at  which  lobbyists  enter  the  state's 


35Dendee.  Ben.  Telephone  Interview.  5  June  1995. 
36Pierce.  Neal.  1991.  29. 

3 Armstrong,  Rod.  1991.  "Citizen  Efforts  in  State  Foresight."  THE  JOURNAL  OF  STATE 
GOVERNMENT.  Number  2:  15-17. 
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legislative  picture.  These  lobbyists  establish  relationships  with  the  policy-makers, 
earn  their  trust,  and  are  then  able  to  educate  the  legislator  on  issues  which  matter 
most  to  their  clients.  Lobbyists  are  one  of  the  keys  to  the  law-making,  as  they  spread 
the  information  from  source  (clients/ interest  groups/ constituents)  to  law-maker. 
They  are  able  to  spread  the  information  quickly  and  accurately  so  that  law-making 
becomes  more  efficient  and  timely.  The  process  is  very  much  like  pollination,  with 
information  as  the  pollen,  and  lobbyists  as  the  "busy  bees,"  scurrying  from 
constituent  to  policy-maker  to  distribute  "the  pollen." 

Washington's  devolution  towards  state  government  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  caused  state  governments  to  expand  and  become  the  locus  of  decision- 
making authority,  leading  to  an  increasing  number  of  interest  groups  at  the  state 
level.  But  not  nearly  such  an  increase  would  have  occurred  in  Virginia,  had 
legislators  had  more  time  to  examine  issues  and  debate  matters.  Thus,  Virginia's 
short  legislative  session  was  the  main  factor  in  contributing  to  this  state's  growing 
number  of  interest  groups  since  1980.  These  expanding  interest  groups  -  realizing 
the  need  for  urgent  action,  so  as  to  have  their  interests  represented  while  the 
legislators  were  "in  town,"  hired  lobbyists  both  to  represent  them  and  encourage 
legislators  to  pass  legislation  in  their  particular  group's  best  interest. 

In  conclusion,  the  explosion  in  the  number  of  interest  groups  over  the  past 
twenty  years  in  Virginia  may  be  directly  related  to  the  short  legislative  year  in 
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Virginia,  and  correlated  with  the  growth  of  lobbyists  in  Virginia.  That  is,  the  growth 
of  Virginia  lobbyists  over  the  last  twenty  years  can  be  linked  with  Virginia's  short 
legislative  session  by  looking  at  the  increase  in  interest  group  activity  within  the 
state38 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CREDIBILITY 
As  the  number  of  interest  groups  in  Virginia  grew  over  the  last  twenty  years, 
these  groups  recognized  the  need  to  have  capable  lobbyists  representing  them.  They 
looked  first  to  the  most  credible,  established  lobbyists  in  Virginia.  With  such  a  short 
legislative  session,  credibility  among  state  lobbyists  is  essential.  Information  is 
undeniably  the  currency  of  lobbying.  Without  credibility  and  trustworthiness,  a 
legitimate  lobbyist  is  considered  to  be  nothing.  When  talking  with  some  of 
Virginia's  leading  lobbyists,  credibility  is  always  one  of  the  first  topics  mentioned. 
All  legitimate  lobbyists  realize  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth,  and  recognize  the 
importance  of  establishing  relationships  based  on  honesty  and  integrity.  State 
lobbyists  in  Virginia  are  particularly  sensitive  about  their  level  of  credibility.  The 
short  legislative  session  in  Virginia  means  less  time  lobbyists  have  to  contact 
legislators,  and  less  time  they  have  to  educate  these  law-makers  on  what  the 


0  Q 

°°Few  specifics  were  available  with  regard  to  numbers  of  lobbyists  in  Virginia  over 

the  last  twenty  years.   However,  the  underlying  theme  that  the  number  of  state  iobbyists 
has  significantly  grown  in  number  did  exist  throughout  many  of  the  previously  cited 
texts  -  especially  in  agricultural  and  business  fields. 
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client/ constituents  want.  As  Steve  Pearson  explained, 

'You  must  have  a  close  enough  relationship  with  legislators  to  be  able  to 
grab  them  by  the  arm  in  between  meetings,  request  two  minutes  of  their  time, 
and  have  them  listen  closely  to  what  you  have  to  say.  Everyone  is  so  pushed 
for  time  while  the  legislature  is  in  session  in  Virginia. ..credibility  really 
comes  into  play  as  far  as  getting  things  done  and  having  legislators  listen  to 
you. 

Jonathan  Rauch  assumes  that  money  is  the  key  to  lobbying.   His  assumption 

is  only  half-correct.    The  key  to  lobbying  is  not  simply  money,  but  information  as 

well.   Information  is  the  most  crucial  part  of  lobbying;  money  plays  a  less  significant 

role.   Rauch  focuses  on  the  use  of  money  to  push  legislation  through  Congress,  but 

money  is  not  the  key  to  understanding  the  lobbying  process.   Information-gathering 

and  information-spreading  is  the  purpose  of  lobbying.  When  one  explicitly  focuses 

on  money  when  looking  at  lobbying,  the  true  process  is  masked.   The  transfer  of 

information  from  constituent  and  interest  group  to  legislator  is  the  sole  purpose  of 

lobbyists.  The  use  of  money  may  sometimes  affect  how  quickly  the  information  is 

received   at  the  state  level,  but  is  not  largely  significant  in  terms  oi  passing 

legislation.   The  credibility  of  lobbyists  is  of  importance  due  to  the  need  to  quickly 

relay  information  to  legislators.     Without  credibility,  little  information  will  be 

exchanged.    When  asked  to  name  the  most  important  criteria  for  lobbying  at  the 

state  level,  Virginia  lobbyists  did  not  reply,  "money."    Nor  did  they  reply,  'Targe 

amounts  of  funding  with  which  to  sway  legislators."    Rather,  the  lobbyists  quickly 

39Pearson,  Steve. 
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cited  credibility  as  the  most  important  criteria  needed  to  successfully  lobby. 

Pearson  cited  the  most  important  principle  of  state  lobbying  as  establishing 
long  lasting  relationships  with  legislators  and  their  staffs,  based  on  credibility, 
honesty  (telling  both  sides  of  the  issue),  being  able  to  refine  the  information  (only 
giving  information  that  pertains  to  the  person  being  dealt  with  -  no  less,  but  no 
more  which  may  waste  time),  and  staying  in  close  contact  throughout  the  year...not 
only  when  the  legislature  is  in  session.40  Ben  Dendee,  another  powerful  Virginia 
lobbyist,  who  works  for  the  Vector  Corporation  in  Richmond,  Virginia  (the  states 
only  exclusive  lobbying  firm,  in  that  the  firm's  duties  are  exclusive  to  issues  of 
lobbying)41  cited  several  main  principles  of  lobbying.  Among  these  were  the  need 
to  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  lobbying  is  to  educate  and  inform  the  legislator  on 
an  issue,  and  convince  him/her  of  the  need  for  legislation.  He  also  mentioned  the 
need  to  show  a  legislator  that  the  constituents  support  the  position  being  suggested, 
and  that  a  great  majority  would  not  oppose  the  position.  He  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  none  of  this  could  be  accomplished  without  honesty  and  a  certain  level  of 
credibility.  According  to  Dendee,  "A  lobbyist  must  be  as  honest  as  possible  at  all 
times.  If  false  information  is  ever  given  out,  a  good  lobbyist  will  call  the  legislator  to 
give  out  the  factual  information  as  fast  as  possible."42    Because  of  the  short 


40Pearson,  Steve. 

4 'The  Vector  Corp.  is  the  only  lobbying  firm  in  Virginia  which  exclusively  lobbys.    All  other 
lobbyists  at  the  state  level  in  Virginia  either  work  for  large  organizations'  legislative 
departments,  for  special  interest  groups,  or  for  law  firms. 
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legislative  session  in  Virginia  which  speeds-up  the  legislative  process 
tremendously,  credibility  is  an  imperative  for  lobbyists  as  they  seek  both  to  influence 
and  educate  policy-makers.  Tine  topic  of  credibility  will  be  examined  in  further 
detail  somewhat  later,  as  the  issue  of  state  lobbyists'  "effectiveness"  is  discussed.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  Virginia,  credibility  comes  with  age  and  experience.  In 
Virginia,  the  "Good  Ole'  Boys  Network"  is  in  existence;  that  is,  those  lobbyists  who 
are  both  older  and  more  established  on  the  political  scene  in  Virginia  are  considered 
more  credible  and  have  the  greatest  amount  of  access. 

LOBBYISTS:  WHO  ARE  THEY? 

Virginia  lobbyists  can  be  categorized  into  two  groups.  First,  is  the 
organizational  employee  lobbyist.  This  is  the  employee  in  a  company  who  knows 
the  most  about  a  particular  issue,  and  is  paid  to  spend  his/her  time  representing  the 
interests  of  the  company  by  lobbying  legislators  on  that  particular  issue.  The  second 
type  of  lobbyist  is  the  professional  /lawyer.  This  includes  lobbyists  who  both  have  a 
law  practice  and  lobby  for  their  clients,  as  well  as  lobbyists  working  for  major 
lobbying  firms,  who  lobby  for  any  group  or  organization  which  may  need  their 
services.  (A  good  example  of  this  type  of  lobbyist  is  Ben  Dendee  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Vector  Corporation  in  Richmond,  Virginia.) 

Within  Virginia,  organizational  employees  strongly  outweigh  the 
42Dendee,  Ben. 
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lawyer/ professional  lobbyist  types  in  number.  However,  organizational  employees 
prevail  at  the  state  level  for  reasons  such  as  time  and  available  resources  (money). 
This  is  not  always  necessarily  the  case  in  Washington,  as  will  later  be  examined. 
Because  of  the  short  legislative  year,  groups  realize  the  need  to  act  quickly.  Not  only 
do  groups  need  a  knowledgeable  representative  -  they  need  one  at  a  low  cost,  as  well. 
Resources  are  not  available  to  state  organizations  as  they  are  to  huge  Washington 
corporations43  The  process  of  interest  representation  is  slowed  enormously  when 
an  organization  at  the  state  level  takes  the  time  to  find  a  lobbyist  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
who  also  has  time  and  is  willing  to  work  for  that  organization.  This  is  especially 
difficult  in  states  like  Virginia,  where  only  one  professional  lobbying  firm  exists,  and 
a  limited  number  of  lawyers  are  willing  to  take  two  months  out  of  their  practice  to 
lobby.  These  organizations  also  must  figure  in  time  to  educate  the  newly  hired 
lobbyist  on  their  positions  and  concerns.  Organizational  employees,  while  not 
always  the  most  effective  lobbyists,  are  free,  knowledgeable,  and  fast  -  three 
imperatives  in  a  state  with  such  an  extremely  short  legislative  year.  Of  course, 
knowledge  of  the  industry  is  the  most  important  part  of  lobbying,  and 
organizational  employees  already  possess  this  knowledge  of  the  industry.  This  way, 
companies  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  not  having  to  educate  the  lobbyists  they  hire. 
Not  only  are  the  types  of  lobbyists  at  the  state  level  important  to  understand, 
43Dendee,  Ben. 
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but  the  work  patterns  of  these  lobbyists  are  of  equal  importance.  The  strategies  they 
employ,  as  well  as  the  personal  cnteria  they  value  most  highly  are  all  crucial  in 

understanding  lobbying  at  the  state  level. 

WORK  PATTERNS  OF  VIRGINIA'S  LOBBYISTS: 

STRATEGIES  WHICH  ARE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

When  asked  to  discuss  daily  work  patterns,  state  lobbyists  in  Virginia  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  no  "daily  routine"  exists.  Each  and  every  day  brings  with  it 
new  challenges  and  new  problems.  Of  course,  there  are  important  activities  which 
each  lobbyist  engages  in  nearly  every  day,  including:  contacts  with  legislators,  grass- 
roots lobbying,  consulting  with  clients,  and  social  meetings.  However,  none  of  these 
were  cited  as  the  single  most  important  aspect  of  these  lobbyists' jobs.  At  the  root  of 

all  of  these  activities,  and  most  important  to  every  lobbyist  in  Virginia  is  credibility. 

"If  you  establish  credibility,  you  will  eventually  build  a  good  track  record. 
That  is  what  will  exemplify  your  effectiveness.    If  a  lobbying  firm,  or  even  an 
individual  lobbyist  is  able  to  prevail  on  issues  with  which  he/she  is  involved, 
their  effectiveness  will  be  proven.    My  organization  (Vector  Corporation)  is 
very  effective.   We  prevail  on  many  issues,  and  do  so  because  we  work  very 
hard,  long  hours...starting  well  before  the  legislative  session  begins  to  educate 
the  policy-makers.     But  we  would  get  no  where  without  our  credibility. 
Credibility  is  the  key  to  building  that  good  track  record  I  talked  about  earlier. 
Legislators  trust  that  the  information  we  give  them  will  be  honest  and 
legitimate.  That's  why  we  are  so  effective  and  successful  at  what  we  do."44 

Lobbyists  in  Virginia  depend  most  on  their  access  to  legislators,  which  is 
gained  only  by  having  credibility.  Access  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  result  of  credibility,  and 
makes  a  lobbyist  even  more  effective.  The  more  access  a  lobbyist  has  to  legislators, 
44Dendee,  Ben. 
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the  more  he/she  will  accomplish.  With  the  knowledge  that  credibility  equals  access, 

and  access  equals  credibility,  exactly  what  is  it  that  makes  lobbyists  in  Virginia 

credible  and  gives  them  access  to  legislators? 

The  most  important  element  in  the  access/ credibility  equation  is  honesty. 

The  information  given  out  to  the  legislator  must  always  be  truthful,  with  all  aspects 

of  the  issues  being  introduced.  Once  legislators  trust  a  lobbyist,  the  next  step  may  be 

taken  more  easily.    This  next  step  involves  meetings  with  legislators.    "Generally, 

the  greater  the  number  of  contacts  between  legislators  and  lobbyists,  the  greater  the 

degree  of  influence  enjoyed  by  the  lobbyists."45  A  lobbyist  must  stay  in  constant 

contact  with  legislators,  through  telephone  contacts  or  direct  meetings  in  the 

legislator's  office.    "Regular  contact  with  legislators  is  veiy  necessary."46   At  these 

meetings,  a  well-prepared  lobbyist  will  have  already  participated  in  grass-roots 

lobbying,  will  have  met  with  involved  clients,  and  will  be  ready  to  assure  the 

legislator  that  his/her  constituency  supports  the  issue  being  discussed.    Lobbyists 

with  good  credibility  ratings  and  excellent  access  are  usually  those  who  begin  well 

before  the  session  opens  to  research  upcoming  bills  and  make  contacts  with  the 

appropriate  legislators.    Educating  legislators  year  round  and  keeping  them  up  to 

date  -  even  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session  -  is  crucial  in  the  lobbying  business. 

If  legislators  feel  educated  and  on-top  of  an  issue,  they  will  feel  more  confident 

45Dye,  Thomas  R.  1981. 
46Dendee,  Ben. 
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voting  in  that  lobbyist's  favor,  and  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  that  lobbyist's 
information  on  issues  in  the  future.  After  all,  the  purpose  of  a  lobbyist  is  to  educate 
and  inform  the  legislators,  and  convince  them  of  the  need  for  legislation.  This 
must  be  a  year-round  process  if  credibility  is  to  be  established.  Few  legislators  will  be 
willing  to  talk  to  a  lobbyist  who  has  not  contacted  them  in  ten  months! 

Yet  another  aspect  of  gaining  access  and  credibility  is  what  the  lobbyist  opts  to 
do  "after  hours."  Social  gatherings  and  fund-raisers  are  plentiful  year  round.  And 
while  fund-raisers  are  not  "allowed"  during  the  sessions,  receptions  are  numerous, 
and  attendance  at  such  receptions  is  looked  upon  highly.  In  fact,  quite  a  bit  of  work 
is  done  at  receptions  held  while  the  legislature  is  in  session.  When  policy-makers 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  lobbyists  in  a  relaxed  environment,  a  great  deal  of 
work  gets  done.  Even  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  the  social  scene  plays 
an  important  role.  Virginia  lobbyists  attend  receptions  and  fund-raisers  to  meet 
other  lobbyists  and  establish  friendships  with  legislators'  staffs  year  round.  "Social 
gatherings  are  more  important  in  establishing  friendships."47  Constant  contacts 
with  legislators,  knowing  the  bills,  informing  the  legislator  of  the  constituents' 
needs,  and  attending  social  functions  are  all  key  in  gaining  access  for  Virginia's 
lobbyists.  The  amount  of  time  in  which  lobbyists  may  get  things  done  (contact 
legislators  for  face-to-face  discussions  about  bills)  is  greatly  reduced  in  Virginia. 


47Dye,  Thomas  R.  1981. 
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Access  and  credibility  are  both  key  tor  Virginia  lobbyists,  if  they  wish  to  be  effective 
and  successful  in  their  jobs. 

In  Washington,  lobbyists  get  most  of  their  work  done  in  Congress,  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  specific  committee  members.  This  is  usually  not  done 
in  Virginia  unless  the  issue  being  addressed  is  complex  enough  to  have  the  entire 
legislature's  attention.  The  short  legislative  session  does  not  allow  lobbyists  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  particular  committee  members  in  many  instances.  But 
because  of  the  long  sessions  in  the  Washington  legislature,  many  of  Washington's 
lobbyists'  careers  are  centered  around  several  legislators.  The  fact  that  so  many 
lobbyists  exist  in  Washington,  and  the  fact  that  these  lobbyists  have  time  to  work 
with  the  legislators  on  a  regular  basis,  allows  for  such  activity.48  Of  course,  this  is 
not  so  much  the  case  in  Virginia,  where  lobbyists  must  focus  on  the  ISSUES,  more 
so  than  the  legislators  or  how  well  they  know  the  legislators'  backgrounds.  Because 
fewer  lobbyists  operate  in  Virginia,  and  the  time  available  to  meet  with  legislators  is 
so  brief,  lobbyists  are  forced  to  focus  more  directly  on  the  issues.  Of  course,  because 
of  the  "Good  Ole'  Boys  Network,"  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  lobbyist  to  not 
know  a  legislator  and  his/her  platform.  Such  inside  knowledge  is  assumed  from 
those  who  have  been  on  the  political  scene  in  Virginia  for  any  significant  length  of 
time.  Because  of  this,  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  "bettering"  the  connections,  and 
48Dendee,  Ben. 
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the  issues  are  thus  examined  carefully.  In  Washington,  establishing  connections  is 
given  much  higher  priority,  because  connections  are  not  based  on  seniority  as  much 
as  they  are  in  Virginia. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  LOBBYING 
In  1992,  Virginia  lobbying  laws  were  somewhat  weak.  That  is,  few  were  in 
existence,  and  those  that  existed  were  not  clear,  nor  were  they  enforced.  According 
to  today's  lobbyists  in  Virginia,  the  state  has  gotten  somewhat  more  strict,  but 
Virginia  is  still  among  the  most  lenient  of  the  fifty  states  with  regard  to  lobbying 
restrictions.  One  major  problem  with  Virginia's  law  is  that  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Virginia  lacks  the  authority  and  resources  to 
investigate  submitted  reports  on  illegal  lobbying  activity.  Other  problems  include 
the  many  exemptions  which  exist  in  the  laws,  and  the  fact  that  the  period  between 
sessions  when  most  lobbying  activity  occurs  is  not  covered  by  law.  Another  key 
problem  is  that  lobbyists  are  not  required  to  identify  legislators  they  have  attempted 
to  influence.  Officials  of  state  and  local  governments  are  exempted  from  the 
registration  and  reporting  process  when  lobbying,  and  private  citizens  in  Virginia 
who  volunteer  their  services  in  a  lobbying  effort  are  exempted  as  well.  Many  of 
these  officials  and  citizens  have  been  mobilized  on  issues  such  as  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  drunk  driving,  and  abortion  in  recent  years,  and  have  proved  to  be 
invaluable  lobbying  sources.  They  are  excluded  from  restrictions  however,  because 
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they  are  volunteering  citizens.49  While  the  lobbying  laws  in  Virginia  are  weak  in 
comparison  to  most  states,  they  are  more  strict  than  they  were  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  fact,  lobbying  restrictions  are  greater  now  than  ever  at  nearly  every  state's 
level. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  failure  neither  to  endorse  nor 
aggressively  defend  lobbyists'  constitutional  rights  (the  First  Amendment's 
guarantee:  the  right  not  only  to  free  speech,  but  the  right  to  petition  as  well)  "has 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  lobbies  at  the  state  level.'00  State  legislatures  began  in 
the  second  half  of  this  century  to  restrict  the  powers  of  lobbies,  and  have  been 
regularly  handing  down  laws  to  restrict  lobbyists  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Such 
actions  came  in  response  to  lobbying  abuses  similar  to  those  that  prompted  Congress 
into  action  during  this  same  time  period?1  This  idea  obviously  proved 
universally  popular  because  at  present,  every  state  except  Delaware  has  some 
stature  expressly  designed  to  regulate  lobbying,  though  at  varying  degrees.  In  fact, 
forty-six  of  the  fifty  states  have  mandated  both   registration   and   disclosure 


49Whelan,  John  T.  1992.  "Virginia  -  A  New  Look  For  The  Political  Museum  Piece."  in 

Ronald  J.  Hrebenar  and  Clive  S.  Thomas  (eds.)  Interest  Group  Politics  in  the  Southern 
States.  Tuscaloosa:  The  University  of  Alabama  Press. 

50Thomas,  Andrew  P.  1992. 

51Thomas  provides  explicit  details  with  regard  to  specific  Supreme  Court  cases  here. 

Specific  cases  will  not  be  mentioned  because  they  do  not  directly  affect  the  results  of  this 
study,  but  keep  in  mind  that  lobbying  is  a  protected  form  of  speech,  protected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  US  542.552 
(1876). 
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requirements  for  lobbyists,  with  one  state  requinng  only  registration.  Thus,  the 
Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  back  and  define  a  constitutional  right  to  lobby  expressly 
has  resulted  in  an  "open-ended  invitation  to  state  legislatures  to  regulate  or  even 
eliminate  lobbies,  either  expressly  or  de  facto."52 

So  few  lobbyists  lobby  during  the  short  legislative  session  in  Virginia  that 
their  activities  are  constantly  under  the  press's  microscope.  State  lobbyists  are 
constantly  scrutinized  since  the  session  is  such  a  brief  one.  The  media  devotes  most 
of  its  attention  to  the  legislature's  activities  during  Virginia's  brief  session,  and 
lobbyists  are  a  large  part  of  those  legislative  activities.  Whereas  in  Washington, 
lobbying  and  legislative  matters  occur  365  days  of  the  year,  so  the  media  places  the 
same  amount  of  emphasis  on  lobbying  activities  from  day  to  day.  Not  only  are 
Virginia's  lobbyists  more  carefully  watched,  they  are  also  more  carefully  restricted 
with  regards  to  their  activities.  Virginia  lobbyists  must  be  very  careful  as  they  carry 
out  their  daily  activities  -  but  especially  when  the  legislature  is  in  session,  and  all 
eyes  are  focused  on  Richmond. 

CONCLUSION 

The  variable  of  the  legislative  year  defines  the  environment  for  Virginia's 
lobbyists.  The  brief  legislative  session  in  Virginia  is  the  key  factor  in  making 
Virginia  lobbying  so  very  different  from  Washington  lobbying  in  terms  oi  interest 


52Thomas.  Andrew  P.  1992. 
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groups,  credibility,  characteristics  of  lobbyists,  work  patterns /strategies  of  lobbyists, 
and  restrictions  on  lobbying.  A  major  contributor  to  the  explosion  in  the  numbers 
of  interest  groups  within  the  state  has  been  the  short  legislative  year.  Interest 
groups  have  formed  in  an  attempt  to  have  their  interests  represented  most 
efficiently.  The  short  session  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  groups  to  have  their 
needs  addressed  by  the  legislature,  so  interest  groups  are  forming  more  often,  and 
using  lobbyists  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature.  Credibility  is  thus  crucial  for 
state  lobbyists.  Interest  groups  realize  the  need  for  lobbyists  to  represent  them,  but 
only  hire  the  most  credible  lobbyists.  After  all,  the  legislative  session  is  brief  and 
only  credible  lobbyists  receive  the  legislators'  full  attention  and  respect.  The 
legislative  session  in  Virginia  moves  very  quickly,  and  it  is  imperative  that  a  state 
lobbyist  be  established  as  credible  so  that  legislators  will  both  listen  to  and  respect  the 
lobbyist's  views. 

The  legislative  year  in  Virginia  also  affects  the  types  of  individuals  who  lobby. 
While  organizational  employees  are  not  the  most  efficient  lobbyists  overall,  they  are 
cost-efficient,  timely  and  possess  prior  knowledge  of  the  industry.  In  Virginia, 
organizations  do  not  always  have  the  resources  to  afford  a  professional  lobbyist. 
Nor  do  these  organizations  have  the  time  to  educate  the  professional 
lobbyists /lawyers  because  of  the  brief  session.  Organizational  employees  prevail  in 
the  stale  lobbying  realm  in  Virginia  because  of  this  short  session.  The  work  patterns 
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of  lobbyists  in  Virginia  are  also  affected  by  the  legislative  year.  Lobbyists  must  work 
quickly  during  the  session  to  contact  legislators  and  remind  them  of  the  issues  the 
lobbyists  have  been  working  to  educate  the  legislators  on  all  year  long.  Virginia's 
lobbyists  do  not  only  work  two  months  of  the  year.  They  must  work  to  contact  and 
educate  legislators  all  year  long,  so  that  they  may  be  more  successful  and  accomplish 
more  while  the  legislature  is  session.  The  process  of  state  lobbying  in  Virginia  goes 
on  year-round,  with  constant  educating  and  contacting  going  on,  and  two  months  of 
"craziness,"  when  lobbyists  meet  with  legislators  to  remind  them  of  their 
groups'/ constituents'  needs.  If  the  legislative  session  was  longer,  the  year-round 
education  of  legislators  might  be  less  imperative,  and  lobbyists  would  not  be  so 
strained  during  the  session. 

Restrictions  on  lobbying  are  also  affected  by  the  brief  legislative  session  in 
Virginia.  While  Virginia's  laws  restricting  lobbying  do  not  compare  with  all  the 
new  federal  restrictions,  Virginia's  lobbyists  are  still  watched  closely.  The  media 
watch  Virginia's  lobbyists  very  closely,  as  these  men  and  women  are  in  action 
during  the  most  exciting  time  of  the  year  for  Virginia  -  the  time  when  the 
legislature  is  in  session.  All  attention  is  focused  on  Richmond,  and  lobbyists' 
actions  are  therefore  monitored  extremely  closely. 

While  Washington  has  passed  a  great  many  traditions  along  to  Virginia's 
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state  lobbyists,  Virginia  lobbying  and  Washington  lobbying  still  differ  in  most  areas. 
State-level  lobbying  in  Virginia  will  continue  to  absorb  the  successful  techniques 
and  styles  from  Washington,  while  maintaining  the  unique  traditions  that  continue 
to  make  Virginia  different  from  the  nation's  capital  -  traditions  mainly  brought  on 
by  its  legislative  year. 
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CHAPTER  THREE  LOBBYING  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Each  year,  federal  lobbying  involves  billions  of  dollars  and  impacts  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  lives  -  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  energy  we  use.  our 
insurance,  transportation,  mail,  money,  and  banking.  It  is  Washington,  DCs  biggest 
business.  Our  nation  is  governed  by  a  growing  and  ever  changing  labyrinth  oi  laws 
implemented  by  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  the  lobbyists,  along  with  businesses  and 
individual  agencies,  who  help  mastermind  and  maneuver  these  laws  through  the 
United  States  Congress.  Because  Washington,  DC  is  more  than  a  place  where 
citizens  petition  their  government  for  redress  of  grievances;  because  the  nation's 
capital  is  the  spot  where  laws  are  amended,  changed  and  enacted;  because  the 
nation's  capital  attracts  the  best  and  brightest  lobbyists,  a  study  of  lobbying  within  the 
capital  is  necessary.53 

The  Washington  lobbying  culture  is  active  365  days  a  year.  The  majority  of 
lobbyists,  whether  professional  or  organizational  in  type  (outlined  in  Chapter  Two), 
are  full-time  lobbyists.  Full-time  lobbyists  are  those  who  consider  lobbying  their 
"career"  and  engage  in  lobbying  activities  year-round.  Information  is  the 
commodity  of  lobbying,  and  federal  lobbyists  must  work  full-time  to  keep  up  with 
the  constant  flow  of  legislation  and  bill  turnover  within  the  nation's  capital. 
Washington's  legislature,  as  opposed  to  most  states'  legislatures  in  the  country, 


53Zorack,  John  L.    1990.  The  Lobbying  Handbook.  Washington:  The  Professional  Lobbying  and 
Consulting  Center. 
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operates  year-round.  While  Congress  is  not  always  in  session,  the  staff  o\  each 
legislator  is  constantly  present  (year-round)  preparing  legislation  and  keeping 
abreast  of  issues  at'  public  concern.  Unlike  state  legislators  in  Virginia,  who  travel  to 
Richmond  for  45  days  and  then  return  to  their  home  districts,  most  of  Washington's 
legislators  maintain  homes  within  DC.  (or  Northern  Virginia),  as  well  as  in  their 
home  state.  Congressmen  and  Senators  alike  in  Washington  are  constantly  "on 
call,"  in  that  Congress  may  convene  at  any  time  within  the  calendar  year.  Congress' 
recesses  vary  each  year,  both  in  terms  of  length  and  the  dates  on  which  they  occur. 
The  United  States  Congress  is  bound  by  few  rules  with  regard  to  the  maximum 
number  of  sessions  to  be  held  during  the  year,  when  compared  with  state 
legislatures. 

The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  study  is  to  examine  closely  the 
characteristics  of  federal-level  lobbying  which  set  it  apart  from  state-level  lobbying. 
How  does  the  lobbying  process  work  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  what  are  its  main 
differences  from  lobbying  in  a  state  capital? 

THE  INTEREST  GROUP  FACTOR 

Interest  group  politics  has  grown  and  become  professionalized  at  the  federal 
level  during  the  last  three  decades,  growing  in  number  and  assuming  a  greater 
degree  of  influence  and  power.    In  1976,  the  number  of  interest  group  lobbyists 
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registered  in  Washington  was  3,000.  By  1992,  more  than  7,700  had  registered34 
Groups  with  specific  interests  are  forming  more  and  more  quickly  within 
Washington,  D.C.  in  an  attempt  to  represent  and  protect  their  interests  as  the  nation 
grows  and  expands  and  attempts  to  deal  with  new,  more  challenging  problems. 
Groups  are  going  to  the  nation's  capital  to  make  sure  policy-makers  are  aware  of  the 
"costs"  involved  with  certain  issues  and  proposed  laws.  While  the  amount  of 
power  being  directed  toward  the  state  governments  has  expanded  and  increased,  the 
amount  of  legislation  being  dealt  with  in  Washington  has  not  decreased  to  any 
measurable  extent.  In  fact,  the  states  continue  to  look  to  Washington  for  ways  to 
handle  interest  group  activity,  and  actually  model  interest  group  activities  after 
those  in  DC.  Although  a  great  deal  of  interest  group  activity  has  been  transferred  to 
state  legislatures  across  the  country,  Washington  interest  groups  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish  as  the  federal  government's  role  has  expanded.  As  more  legislation  is 
presented  and  considered,  more  interest  group  activity  occurs.  More  legislation 
means  an  increased  variety  of  interests  at  stake,  and  interest  groups  come  to 
Washington  to  make  sure  that  their  interests  are  well  represented  and  their  voices 
heard.  Of  course,  the  interest  groups'  main  concern  is  in  protecting  their  interests, 
and  it  is  lobbyists  who  they  employ  to  represent  and  protect  those  interests.03 


54Rauch.  Jonathan.  Demosclerosis.  1994.  Toronto:  Times  Books:  Random  House. 
55Zorack,  John  L.    1990. 
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Some  political  scientists  have  argued  that  powerful  interest  domination  is 
not  occurring  in  Washington  because  oi  the  diversity  oi  interests  found  in  the 
nation's  capital.36  However,  the  diversity  of  interests  within  Washington  has 
actually  led  to  more  interest  group  activity,  and  diversified  representation  within 
the  interest  group  society.  As  groups  move  to  Washington  to  protect  their  interests, 
the  rival  groups  must  also  go  to  Washington,  to  assure  that  one  group  does  not 
have  an  advantage  over  the  other  with  regard  to  influencing  legislation. 
Diversified  interests  within  the  area  has  actually  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
interest  group  activity,  and  thus  powerful  interest  domination  of  government  in 
Washington.  Note  that  "interest  groups"  include  public  interest  groups,  as  well  as 
private  interest  groups.  For  example,  Common  Cause  is  a  public  interest  group,  or 
group  which  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  general  public,37 
and  qualifies  as  an  interest  group  because  of  its  special  interests.  Common  Cause 
does  not  have  an  anti-lobbying  perspective  as  some  may  believe,  but  instead,  is  a 
lobbying  group  itself!  Thus,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  interest  group. 

Interest  groups  within  Washington  have  increased  in  number  for  several 
reasons.   Not  only  are  reduced-costs  making  interest  group  activity  more  accessible, 


56Thomas,  Clive  S.  and  Ronald  J.  Hrebenar.    1991.    "Nationalization  of  Interest  Groups  and 
Lobbying  in  the  States."  in  Allan  J.  Cigler  and  Burdett  A.  Loomis  (eds.)  Interest  Group  Politics. 
Washington:  Congressional  Quarterly  Press.    66. 
57 Random  House  Unabridged  Dictionary.  2nd  edition.    1 993.   New  York:  Random  House. 
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but  higher  benefits  make  it  more  attractive  as  well.  Organizing  groups  to  lobby  for 
benefits  has  never  been  as  potentially  lucrative  as  it  is  today.  As  Congress  enacts 
more  and  more  pages  of  bills,  interest  groups  are  hiring  more  and  more  lobbyists  to 
represent  their  interests  to  that  Congress.  [Congress  enacted  only  2,000  bills  in  1970, 
significantly  fewer  than  the  7,500  enacted  in  1992.  The  number  of  bills  enacted  by 
Congress  more  than  tripled  in  less  than  twenty  five  years!]58  Major  changes  in  the 
nature  of  interest  groups  in  general  have  occurred  over  the  last  twenty  to  thirty 
years.  Those  include  interest  groups'  great  proliferation,  the  centralization  of 
interest  groups'  headquarters  in  the  nation's  capital,  more  sophisticated  lobbying 
techniques,  the  rise  of  single-interest  groups,  the  growth  of  PACs,  the  spread  of 
interest  group  politics  into  more  political  arenas,  the  rise  of  so-called  public  interest 
groups,  and  the  recognition  of  governments  and  other  institutions  as  major 
lobbying  actors39 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CREDIBILITY 

As  interest  group  activity  within  D.C.  expands,  so  too  does  the  need  for 

credible  lobbyists.    When  asked  which  traits  are  the  most  important  for  successful 

lobbying,  credibility  is  always  one  of  the  first  characteristics  mentioned  by  federal 

lobbyists.     While  credibility  is  imperative  for  state  legislators  due  to  the  small 


58Rauch,  Jonathan.    1994. 
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amount  of  time  in  which  the  legislature  is  in  session,  it  is  equally  as  important  for 
federal  lobbyists,  but  is  important  at  the  federal  level  for  different  reasons.  The 
growing  number  of  interest  groups  in  Washington  is  directly  correlated  with  the 
growing  number  of  registering  lobbyists.  Because  of  the  increased  numbers  of 
interest  groups  and  thus  the  increased  number  of  lobbyists,  competition  for  access  to 
legislators  and  their  staffs  is  intense. 

While  lobbyists  in  Washington  lobby  year-round,  the  competition  among 
lobbyists  is  more  plentiful  at  this  level  of  government.  As  the  government  assumes 
a  greater  role,  and  examines  even  more  legislation  with  every  Congressional 
session,  interest  groups  are  moving  to  Washington.  This  means  each  interest  group 
employs  several,  if  not  an  entire  department  (legislative  department),  of  its  own 
lobbyists.  While  the  numbers  of  lobbyists  is  increasing  every  day  in  Washington, 
the  numbers  of  legislators  with  which  these  lobbyists  meet  are  not  growing.  This 
means  the  chances  of  lobbyists  meeting  with  legislators  or  their  staffers  are 
becoming  slimmer  and  slimmer  as  more  groups  move  to  Washington  to  have  their 
interests  heard  and  protected. 

While  time  is  not  necessarily  a  factor  at  the  federal  level  like  it  is  for  Virginia 
lobbyists,  the  need  for  credibility  is  ever  important  due  to  the  increasing  number  of 
groups  competing  for  legislators'  time.    Federal  lobbyists  cite  the  most  important 
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principles  of  lobbying  in  Washington  as  establishing  long-lasting  relationships  with 
legislators  and  their  staffs,  based  on  credibility,  honesty  (telling  both  sides  of  an 
issue),  and  being  able  to  refine  information  (provide  all  information  of  importance 
to  the  particular  legislator  in  a  concise  manner).60  Information  is  the  key  to 
lobbying,  but  without  credibility,  no  information  can  be  exchanged.  Lobbyists  must 
be  well-trusted,  well-known,  and  well-liked.  The  fast-paced  environment  of 
Washington  makes  credibility  imperative  for  lobbyists'  success.  Lobbyists  must  be 
able  to  run  up  to  the  Hill  and  walk  into  a  legislators'  office  to  speak  with  a  staff 
person  unannounced.  To  do  this,  the  lobbyist  must  have  previously  established  a 
relationship  with  that  legislator  or  legislator's  staff  based  on  honesty  and  credibility. 
The  information  being  provided  must  be  credible  and  accurate  at  all  times,  else  the 
trust  may  be  broken.  With  bills  coming  before  the  Congress  so  quickly,  as  it  pushes 
to  get  more  legislation  through,  lobbyists  must  be  able  to  react  to  upcoming  votes  of 
the  day,  and  gain  access  to  legislators'  staffs  prior  to  the  vote.  Without  credibility, 
the  lobbyist  will  never  gain  such  access,  will  not  have  his  groups'  interests  heard, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  job  -  the  transfer  of  information  from  the 
constituent  (or  interest  group)  to  the  legislator.  Michael  Hogan,  Congressional 
Affairs  Representative  for  the  American  Health  Care  Association  (AHCA)  explained 
the  process  of  lobbying  in  D.C  best: 


60lnformation  based  on  internship  at  AHCA  in  January  1996. 
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"Lobbying  isn't  so  much  about  official  meetings.  It  is  about  talking  in  the 
hall -way  for  two  minutes  about  what's  Tiot'  on  any  particular  day.  It's  about 
having  that  connection  so  you  can  stop  staffers  for  two  minutes  and  get  the 
latest  update  on  the  breaking  news  of  the  day  from  an  inside  source.  A 
lobbyist's  personality  really  matters...the  process  is  all  about  how  people 
perceive  you.  If  staffers  and  legislators  like  and  respect  a  lobbyist,  they  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  talk  to  you  and  give  you  the  information  you  need.  It  is 
imperative  that  you're  able  to  get  a  phone  call  returned.  People  who  respect 
you  and  your  association  will  want  to  keep  you  updated...it  will  benefit  them 
in  the  long  run."61 

While  behind-closed -door  meetings  are  helpful  in  explaining  policy  and  persuasion 
techniques,  the  transfer  of  information  (the  heart  of  lobbying)  occurs  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

With  so  many  new  groups  in  Washington,  it  is  not  only  important  that  the 
individual  lobbyist  maintain  a  reputation  for  honesty,  but  the  entire  organization 
itself  must  have  a  credible  reputation  within  the  city.  Lobbyists  use  their 
organizations  to  gain  influence  among  legislators.  If  the  organization  has  a 
reputation  for  giving  credible  information  and  remaining  honest  at  all  times,  the 
lobbyists  employed  by  that  organization  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  and  will  be  more 
readily  accepted  on  the  Hill  than  those  lobbyists  working  for  "sketchy" 
organizations. 


6  Hogan,  Michael.   Congressional  Affairs  Representative.   American  Health  Care  Association. 
January  1996.    Personal  Interview. 
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Figure  1  -  AHCA  PAC  Fundraismg  Requests  for  January  4, 1996 
For  example,  the  American  Health  Care  Association  has  established  a  strong 
reputation  for  efficiency,  honesty  and  credibility.  During  a  weekly  staff-meeting  in 
January,  in  the  midst  of  the  federal  government's  budget  crisis,  Bruce  Yarwood 
announced  that  AHCA  had  better  access  than  any  of  the  other  medical  or  lab  groups 
in  Washington.  He  suggested  that  this  was  because  of  the  lobbyists'  honesty  and 
their  motivational  drive  to  get  to  the  Hill  and  educate  lawmakers  on  policies  and 
upcoming  legislation.  Because  of  this  honesty,  AHCA  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
credible,  and  was  able  to  maintain  access  and  contacts  with  regard  to  their  industry, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  budget  cnsis  which  did  not  immediately  affect  the  health  care 
industry  to  any  significant  extent.  AHCA  continued  to  be  invited  to  fundraisers 
throughout  January  because  of  their  influence  and  power.  Note  in  Figure  1  that  the 
fund-raising-event  requests  and  money  requests  for  AHCA,  in  the  midst  of  the 
budget  negotiations  when  lobbying  and  campaigning  were  virtually  at  a  stand-still. 
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did  not  decline.  During  the  budget  negotiations,  the  other  medical  and  laboratory 
groups  were  in  "a  sad  situation"  with  regard  to  access  on  the  Hill,  but  AHCA  was 
"hanging  in  there  and  keeping  [itsj  foot  in  the  door.  The  key  to  lobbying  successfully 
in  this  city  is  access.  Not  only  personal  access  as  individual  lobbyists,  but  access  as  an 
organization.  AHCA  has  achieved  that  level  of  access  as  an  organization,  and 
because  of  it,  we're  holding  our  own  in  this  big  budget  mess.  Because  of  our  access 
as  an  organization,  thanks  to  the  high  level  of  credibility  you  all  have  gained  as 
individual  lobbyists,  we  are  at  the  forefront  of  the  health  care  industry  today."62 
The  Washington  community  respects  AHCA  and  its  lobbyists,  and  is  anxious  to 
both  share  with  and  receive  information  from  this  association.  Thus,  AHCA  is  one 
of  the  more  prominent  and  effective  lobbying  organizations  in  D.C  Along  with 
access  comes  success;  access  is  a  key  ingredient  in  successful,  effective  lobbying. 

Of  course  credibility  will  earn  a  lobbyist  or  lobbying  organization  more  than 
just  easy  access  to  legislators'  staff.  Credibility  will  help  establish  connections  other 
than  those  on  the  Hill.  Such  connections  will  keep  the  lobbyist  well-informed  of 
pending  legislation,  and  allow  the  lobbyist  to  judge  better  when  information  must 
be  taken  to  the  Hill.  For  example,  AHCA  has  a  connection  at  the  White  House  who 
helps  set  the  organization  apart.  AHCA  has  the  inside  information  as  to  what 
positions  the  President  will  take  on  legislation.    During  the  budget  negotiations, 
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AHCA  contacted  the  White  House  connection  to  find  out  which  way  Clinton  was 
leaning  in  terms  oi  the  Medicaid  proposal.  This  position  of  the  President's  directly 
affected  AHCA,  as  it  affected  the  health  care  industry  as  a  whole.  Knowledge  of  how 
the  Executive  branch  feels  on  certain  issues  is  crucial  in  understanding  how  the 
Legislative  branch  will  deal  with  those  issues.  Credibility  will  assure  connections 
within  not  only  the  Legislative  branch,  but  also  the  Executive  branch.  After  all,  the 
power  resides  in  both  branches  of  the  government,  so  it  is  twice  as  beneficial  for  a 
lobbying  organization  to  have  connections  within  both  branches  of  the  policy- 
making part  of  the  governmental  system. 

LOBBYISTS:  WHO  ARE  THEY? 
While  both  organizational  and  professional  types  of  lobbyists  flourish  in 
Washington,  organizational  employee  lobbyists  outnumber  the  lawyer/ professional 

types  to  a  small  degree. 

An  inspection  of  the  organizational  positions  held  by  our  sample  of 
representatives.Jndeed  indicates  that  Washington  representation  is  not  so 
much  a  game  for  powerful  individuals  or  freestanding  professionals  as  for 
organizational  employees63 

Small  Washington  interest  groups,  with  limited  resources,  are  attempting  to  cut- 
costs  by  allowing  organizational  employees  to  lobby.  With  such  increasing  numbers 
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of  interest  groups  in  Washington  today,  it  makes  sense  that  the  smaller,  less-funded 
organizations  would  attempt  to  cut  costs  in  this  way.  After  all,  lawyer/ professional 
lobbyist's  are  paid  handsomely  for  their  expertise.  The  large  number  of 
lawyer/ professional  lobbyists  in  Washington  account  for  the  large  associations, 
paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  have  their  interests  best  represented  year 
round.  These  organizations  realize  that  "the  strongest  version  of  representation  is 
the  professional  model,  in  which  expertise  derives  from  training  and  experiences 
that  are  asserted  to  be  unique  to  a  professional  group."64  The  fact  that 
organizational  employees  outnumber  professional  types  in  Washington  may  be 
attributed  to  the  large  numbers  of  small  interest  groups  within  the  nation's  capital. 
These  small  interest  groups  have  little  funding  with  which  to  pay  large  legislative 
departments  designed  exclusively  for  lobbying,  and  instead,  must  depend  on 
employees  within  the  organization  to  lobby  on  its  behalf. 

Of  course,  the  most  effective  lobbyists  on  the  Hill  are  lobbying  for  the  nation's 
largest,  most  professional  organizations,  and  are  professional  lobbyists  themselves. 
As  earlier  stated,  credibility  is  so  important  in  Washington  that  lobbyists  who  do  not 
lobby  professionally  have  virtually  no  chance  of  developing  any  type  of  reputation 
on  the  Hill  [t  becomes  very  difficult  for  these  organizational  employee  type 
lobbyists  to  gain  access  to  legislators'  staffs,  because  they  do  not  devote  100  percent  of 
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their  time  towards  lobbying.  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  these  individuals  to  compete 
with  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  lobby  year-round  and  on  a  daily  basis, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  establish  the  connections  with  legislators  which  the 
professional  lobbyists  maintain.  So  while  organizational  employee  lobbyists  may 
outnumber  lawyer/ professional  lobbyists  to  a  small  degree,  the  professional 
lobbyists  in  Washington  make  up  for  their  smaller  numbers  by  dominating  the 
legislature  in  terms  of  access  and  successful  lobbying  activities. 

Outside  of  the  organizational  employee  versus  professional  type  lobbyist 
comparison,  another  realm  of  lobbyists  exists.  This  realm  included  ex-members  of 
Congress  -  retired  or  defeated  -  who  have  become  highly  paid  lobbyists  for  trade 
associations,  business  interests,  political  pressure  groups,  and  even  foreign 
governments.  While  these  men  and  women  may  fall  under  the  professional  type 
lobbyist  category,  they  are  considered  "superlobbyists,"  in  that  they  have  what  other 
lobbyists  don't:  ex-members'  rights  of  unlimited  access  to  the  House  and  Senate 
floors,  cloakrooms  and  gyms.60  At  one  time,  the  services  of  former  legislators 
weren't  so  coveted  in  Washington.  However,  as  the  federal  government  claims  an 
ever  bigger  chunk  of  the  economy  (22  percent  in  1994),  corporation,  trade 
associations  and  labor  unions  decided  they  needed  more  help  in  dealing  with 
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government  regulators  and  bureaucrats  in  general.  Former  members  oi  Congress 
are  all  too  happy  to  guide  clients  through  the  forest  of  federal  regulations  which 
they  helped  create.  And  who  better  to  assist  a  client  with  understanding  a  bill  than 
the  individual  who  wrote  the  bill?  The  massive  turnover  in  Congress  in  1994 
triggered  a  new  round  of  job-seeking  by  departing  members.  Lobbying  seems  to  be  a 
natural  field  to  enter,  as  former  Congressmen  can  often  get  through  to  key  policy- 
makers when  other  lobbyists  cannot,  due  to  already  existing  personal  relationships. 
Former  Congressmen  do  not  have  to  work  hard  to  establish  credibility  among 
legislators  within  Washington.  Lobbying  is  also  an  appealing  field  for  ex-members, 
as  lingering  in  Washington  comes  naturally  to  many  of  these  men  and  women. 
They  know  the  city,  they  understand  the  way  the  process  works,  and  organizations 
are  always  looking  for  experienced,  powerful  individuals  to  lobby  on  their  behalf. 
And  who  wouldn't  change  occupations  from  legislator  to  lobbyist  after  contrasting 
annual  earnings  of  the  two  professions?  Ex-lawmakers  who  are  only  "moderately 
successful"  at  lobbying  earn  from  S250,000  to  5400,000  a  year.  When  compared  with 
the  salary  of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  SI 33,600,  lobbying  begins  to  look  more 
and  more  appealing  by  the  moment!66 

WORK  PATTERNS  OF  WASHINGTON'S  LOBBYISTS: 

STRATEGIES  WHICH  ARE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
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When  asked  to  discuss  daily  work  patterns,  federal  lobbyists  admit  that  no 
"daily  routine"  exists.  That  is,  no  two  days  are  alike  for  the  Washington,  D.C 
lobbyist.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  strategies  employed  by  these  lobbyists  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  certain  factors  which  effect  their  success  at  the  federal  level.  One 
of  these  strategies  is  working  in  Congress,  especially  with  committees  and  action- 
groups  within  Congress.  For  example,  the  "Blue  Dog  Coalition"  is  a  very  important 
one  in  terms  of  partisan  political  issues.  This  group  is  made  up  of  very  conservative 
Democrats  in  the  House,  and  has  been  known  to  vote  Republican  and  Democratic. 
Because  the  Blue  Dogs  vote  as  a  group,  their  group  has  a  great  deal  more  power. 
Due  to  this  power  and  the  common  knowledge  in  D.C  that  the  group  may  vote 
either  conservatively  or  liberally,  depending  on  the  issue,  the  Blue  Dog  Coalition  is 
heavily  lobbied.  When  not  lobbying  action-groups,  lobbyists  tend  to  lobby  through 
committee  members.  Since  most  work  at  the  federal  level  is  accomplished  through 
committees,  lobbyists  target  the  committee  members  of  the  particular  committee 
dealing  with  legislation  which  may  affect  their  interests.  But  how  do  lobbying  firms 
go  about  lobbying  these  committees  and  committee-members? 

Within  federal  lobbying  organizations,  the  functions  of  lobbying  are  divided 
up  among  all  the  lobbyists  within  the  legislative  department.  One  or  two  lobbyists 
will  be  the  Hill  representatives  for  the  organization,  constantly  meeting  with 
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legislative  staff  and  keeping  the  word  out  about  the  organization's  needs.  Two  or 
more  lobbyists  will  be  the  experts  on  what  is  happening  on  the  Hill  with  regard  to 
upcoming  legislation  and  who  is  voting  which  way,  and  why.  Then  there  is  the 
lobbyist  who  does  a  great  deal  of  research  for  the  organization,  researching  data  and 
the  histories  of  legislation.  The  grassroots  coordinator  lobbyist  is  of  key  importance 
as  well,  promoting  the  grassroots  effort,  and  assuring  that  the  organization  receives 
backing  and  support  from  the  state  organizations.  Grassroots  lobbying  is  very 
important  in  Washington  today.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ways  of  keeping  in  close  contact 
with  the  state  and  local  constituents,  and  assures  that  their  needs  are  being  met.  As 
more  and  more  Congressmen  are  increasingly  concerned  with  their  own  re-election 
at  the  federal  level,  they  are  recognizing  the  need  to  please  their  constituency.  This 
constituency  watches  the  Congressmen  closely,  and  is  quite  aware  of  his/her  actions 
with  regard  to  voting  on  legislation.  The  Congressmen  must  be  aware  of  what  that 
constituency  wants  and  needs.  Grassroots  lobbying  makes  this  possible  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  constituency  and  relaying  their  needs  to  the  legislator.  Grassroots 
lobbying  is  successful  in  other  ways  as  well.  Organizations  like  AHCA  maintain 
contact  with  all  the  state  health  care  organizations,  and  ask  them  to  write  letters  to 
their  Congressmen.  AHCA  sends  copies  of  the  Congressional  Recordto  these  state 
organizations,  high-lighting  any  comments  the  member  has  made  on  the  floor  with 
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regard  to  the  health  care  industry,  and  requests  that  the  state  members  let  the 
legislator  know  he  is  being  watched  closely.  Legislators  respond  to  this  positively,  in 
that  they  appreciate  their  comments  being  heard  and  noted,  and  realize  that  they  are 
making  a  difference  to  the  health  care  industry.  That  is,  AHCA  cares  about  how 
they  vote.  The  Congressman  is  much  more  likely  to  vote  in  favor  of  legislation 
AHCA  supports  over  the  other  medical  groups'  legislation,  simply  because  AHCA's 
state  associations  took  the  time  to  contact  that  member  and  let  him/her  know  what 
a  good  job  they  were  doing,  or  how  they  could  improve  their  stance  on  certain 
issues. 

Each  lobbyist  within  an  organization  in  Washington  maintains  contact  with 
approximately  ten  key  legislators,  or  at  least  their  staff  members,  at  all  times.  These 
lobbyists  usually  have  extensive  Hill -experience  listed  on  their  resumes,  and  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Hill.  They  have  pre-existing  connections,  prior  to  beginning 
their  lobbying  careers,  and  use  these  connections  as  they  begin  to  lobby  for  their 
organization.  Connections  are  extremely  important  in  Washington,  as  they  are 
based  on  credibility  and  reputation,  rather  than  seniority  as  at  the  state  level. 
Lobbyists  must  do  their  share  of  contacting  and  keeping  in  touch  with  their 
connections  if  the  organization  as  a  whole  is  to  maintain  its  level  of  access  and  thus 
maintain  its  level  of  credibility    The  actions  of  each  individual  lobbyist  contribute  to 
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the  success  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  its  ability  to  maintain  its  access  on  the 
Hill.  Constant  contact  by  each  lobbyist  to  his/her  key  connections  makes  technology 
very  important.  As  lobbyists  fight  to  stay  on  top  of  issues  and  hear  the  latest 
breaking  news,  they  depend  on  the  ability  to  contact  anyone  at  anytime.  This  means 
cellular  phones  with  fax  modems  and  lap-top  computers  with  e-mail /internet 
access.  There  is  no  time  during  the  life  of  a  federal  lobbyist  when  he  can  afford  to  be 
cut-off  from  the  information  sources  of  Washington,  whether  that  be  his  key 
contacts,  or  a  computer  information  program  such  as  Legislate. 

Because  of  the  competitive  environment  of  Washington,  with  more  and 
more  interest  groups  vying  for  access  to  legislators  and  their  staff,  organizations  are 
very  concerned  with  having  their  voices  heard.  It  is  the  job  of  the  lobbyist  to  get  to 
the  Hill  and  promote  their  organization's  cause  and  interests.  Especially  during 
times  of  intense  legislative  voting,  and  times  like  the  budget  crisis  during  January, 
"...it  is  important  that  everyone  gets  out  and  heads  to  the  Hill  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  next  two  weeks.  Phones  are  not  good  enough  contact  anymore...we  must 
get  out  there,  have  our  faces  seen,  and  make  our  points  through  personal  contacts. 
We  need  to  make  sure  we  are  packaging  and  presenting  our  information  and  views 
more  quickly  and  more  clearly.  We  must  present  our  information  effectively  so 
that  it  may  be  utilized  and  recognized  as  ours!    There  is  a  lot  of  health  care 
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information  floating  around  up  on  the  Hill.  We  must  make  ours  stand  apart  from 
the  others,  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  being  on  the  Hill  in  person,  making  those 
personal  contacts  and  promoting  our  stands.  We  cannot  expect  to  make  any  sort  of 
an  impact  if  nobody  hears  what  we're  saying  or  pays  attention  to  our 
suggestions."67 

Social  gatherings  and  fundraisers  are  an  important  part  of  lobbyists  strategies, 
in  that  many  contacts  and  a  great  deal  of  influencing  goes  on  at  these  events. 
Lobbying  organizations  host  fund-raisers  for  particular  legislators,  which  is  a 
wonderful  way  of  gaining  access  and  support  from  these  legislators.  The  fastest  way 
to  earn  friends  among  the  legislators  in  Washington  is  to  help  them  get  re-elected  by 
contributing  to  their  election  campaigns.  But  not  only  is  hosting  a  fund-raiser 
beneficial  for  lobbyists;  attendance  at  such  events  can  be  equally  as  rewarding.  A 
great  deal  of  legislative  talk  goes  on,  as  well  as  more  personal  conversations. 
Whatever  the  case,  it  helps  to  have  your  face  seen  at  these  functions,  and  make  new 
friends  among  legislators,  executive-branch  officials,  and  even  other  lobbyists.  After 
all,  one  of  the  keys  to  successful  lobbying  in  Washington  is  connections.  Social 
gatherings  and  fund-raisers  provide  the  ideal  environment  for  making  new, 
influential  connections. 

It  is  the  role  of  lobbying  organizations  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  manage  the 
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flow  of  information,  regulate  that  information  and  take  on  full  responsibility  for 
that  information.  In  doing  this,  these  organizations  implement  a  variety  of 
strategies  including:  grassroots  lobbying;  maintaining  constant  contact  with  key 
members  and  legislative  staff  on  the  Hill;  having  their  voice  heard  on  the  Hill; 
working  through  particular  members  of  Congress,  particularly  those  which  are 
members  of  key  committees;  dividing  the  functions  of  lobbyists  within  the 
organization;  remaining  up  to  date  on  the  latest  breaking  legislative  news;  and 
attending  social  events  in  Washington.  As  lobbyists  employ  these  strategies,  and 
work  to  represent  their  organizations  successfully  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  they  are 
restricted  by  certain  rules  and  regulations,  which  serve  to  limit  their  activities. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  LOBBYING 

Nearly  everyone  who  thinks  seriously  about  lobbying  confronts  the  question 
of  how  it  can  be  controlled.   Implicit  is  the  assumption  that  if  the  process  is 
left  uncontrolled,  the  public  good  might  not  be  served.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  enough  instances  of  venality  and  subversion  of  the  public  good  to  make 
that  assumption  credible68 

Lobby  reform  is  denned  as  any  attempt  to  control  the  lobby  process  by 
enforcing  rules  and  regulations  upon  individuals  or  entities  who  seek  to  influence 
the  Federal  government,  in  turn,  restricting  their  actions.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
lobby  reform  has  been  on  the  rise  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years.    Because 
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of  lobbyists'  portrayal  as,  "procurers  of  wine,  women  and  favors  for  legislators,  and 
influence  peddlers  who  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  legislative  support,"69  the 
public  and  press  have  viewed  lobbyists  with  distrust,  and  the  profession  itself  as  less 
than  honorable.  Reforming  the  process  of  lobbying  and  limiting  the  lobbyists 
themselves  has  "opened-up"  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  (People  are 
more  likely  to  accept  a  process  if  provided  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  process.)  The 
new  written  rules  on  lobbying  which  define  lobbyists  and  describe  in  detail  the 
process  of  lobbying,  make  the  profession  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  American 
population.  Thus,  the  public  has  a  more  open-minded,  positive  view  of  lobbying 
than  ever  before.  While  lobbyists  and  their  profession  are  still  not  fully  trusted, 
lobbying  is  looked  upon  with  a  less  critical  eye  in  today's  society,  thanks  to  the  lobby 
reform  movement. 

Although  an  integral  part  of  our  legislative  system,  lobbying  always  has  and 
continues  to  conjure  up  negative  images,  due  in  part  to  the  money  which  was 
illegally  utilized  to  buy  access,  political,  favors,  and  under-the-table  campaign 
contributions.  In  1974,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  significantly  curtailed 
illegal  campaign  financing  which  helped  improve  the  image  of  the  lobbying 
profession  to  some  extent.70   1974  was  not  the  only  time  when  attempts  at  limiting 
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lobbying  laws  were  made,  nor  was  it  the  first  time.  In  fact,  concern  with  the  control 
of  lobbying  developed  around  1900.  The  first  bills  to  control  lobbying  were 
introduced  in  Congress  in  1907,  and  in  1913  the  first  extensive  investigation  of 
lobbying  was  conducted.71  After  investigating  unethical  and  legal  lobbying 
activities,  Congress  enacted  the  lobbying  disclosure  act  in  1946.  It  was  called  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (FRLA)  at  that  time.  The  bill  was  passed  not  to 
limit  lobbying  activity  under  the  First  Amendment,  but  to  require  public  disclosure 
of  lobbying  activities.72 

The  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  1995,  Public  Law  104-65,  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  19,  1995,  and  took  effect  on  January  1,  1996.  The  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  was  repealed  on  January  1,  and  certain  other  laws 
that  regulated  lobbying  activities  were  amended,  including  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  and  the  1989  Byrd  Amendment.  In  general,  the  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act  established  broad  requirements  that  individuals  and  entities  who 
seek  to  influence  the  Federal  government  register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
ad  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  disclose  their  clients,  issues,  fees, 
and  interests  of  foreign  entities.  All  registrations  and  reports  filed  under  the  Act  are 
public  records.     The  key  provisions  of  the  Act  include  registration  (who  must 
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register,  and  when?),  reports,  main,  definitions,  identification  of  clients,  and 
penalties.73  The  new  gift  ban  imposed  upon  lobbyists  by  the  104th  Congress  is  very 
restricting.  Lobbying  firms  in  Washington  are  concerned  with  how  to  get  around  all 
of  the  restrictions,  or  at  least  carry  out  their  activities  with  as  little  change  as 
possible.  For  example,  keg  parties  and  basketball  games  are  now  questionable  and 
must  be  accounted  for  by  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  With  regard  to  the  usual 
cocktail  party  in  Washington,  prior  to  January  1,  1996,  there  were  few  restrictions 
and  a  plentitude  of  parties.  Today,  cocktail  parties  must  be  held  in  large,  open 
rooms  with  no  seating  provided.  If  any  guest  is  seated  during  the  event,  it  may 
constitute  "dinner,"  and  "dinner"  is  not  lawful  under  the  new  restrictions. 
Lobbying  groups  may  no  longer  host  a  simple  gathering  on  the  Hill  and  serve 
cocktails  without  extensive  planning  and  intense  concern  with  abiding  by  the  new 
lobbying  laws.  As  Bruce  Yarwood,  Legislative  Counsel  for  AHCA,  eloquently  put  it, 
"These  new  laws  are  a  gigantic  pain  in  my  butt!"74 

Organizations  like  AHCA  which  house  legislative  departments  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  lobbying  cannot  get  around  lobby  registration.    However,  these  new 
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Department  of  the  American  Health  Care  Association  in  Washington,  DC.   AHCA  is  a  non-profit 
organization,  which  has  its  own  "lobbying  department,"  responsible  for  carrying  out  federal 
lobbying  procedures  for  the  organization. 
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lobbying  restrictions,  which  include  more  specific  rules  for  registration,  allow  other 
organizations  to  lobby  without  registering.  In  simplest  terms,  it  requires  any 
institution  to  register  if  it  spends  at  least  $20,000  every  six  months  and  has  at  least 
one  employee  who  spends  at  least  20  percent  of  his  time  -  on  what  the  law  defines  as 
"lobbying  activities."  Those  activities  incluse  most  oral  or  written  contacts  with 
Congressional  lawmakers  and  their  staffs,  and  with  certain  executive-branch 
officials.  (Each  company  is  on  its  good  faith  to  evaluate  the  percentage  of  time  spent 
on  lobbying,  and  act  accordingly.)  When  more  than  50  higher-education  groups  and 
colleges  with  a  significant  Washington  presence  were  asked  about  their  registration 
decisions,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  had  registered  under  the  new  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act.  Those  that  did  not  register  acknowledge  that  they  lobby  the 
government,  but  say  they  do  not  spend  enough  time  on  activities  specifically 
defined  as  lobbying  by  the  disclosure  law.  While  the  Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  was 
designed  to  close  loopholes  in  existing  laws  and  require  more  groups  to  reveal  their 
lobbying  ties,  it  is  allowing  groups  to  determine  the  time  spent  on  lobbying  on  an 
individual  basis70  The  very  basis  of  the  law  creates  a  loophole  through  which 
certain  groups  may  slip.  As  demonstrated  by  AHCA's  lobbyists'  attitudes  toward  the 
new  registration  process,  the  process  of  registering  to  lobby  is  both  lengthy  and 


75Lederman,  Douglas.    The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  "Who  Is  a  Lobbyist?"    March  8. 
1996.    A25. 
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complicated.  Groups  which  spend  close  to  20  percent  of  their  time  lobbying  may 
have  a  tendency  to  suggest  they  do  not  spend  so  much  time  in  the  actual  process  of 
lobbying  to  prevent  the  lengthy,  drawn-out  process  of  registering.  The  new  laws 
may  actually  be  making  it  easier  and  easier  for  lobbyists  to  carry  on  lobbying 
activities  without  registering  by  claiming  to  not  spend  the  designated  time  period 
participating  in  these  activities. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  their  individual  feelings  with  regard  to  the  new 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act,  federal  lobbyists  were  not  overly  bothered  by  the  changes. 
Rosamond  Brown,  lobbyist  and  Vice  President  for  Global,  USA,  Inc.,  suggests  that 
while  the  Act  will  certainly  change  lobbying  in  Washington,  it  will  not  change  it  to 
the  extent  that  the  public  would  believe76  Mrs.  Brown  suggests  that  certain 
definitions  provided  in  the  Act  are  the  main  problem  with  the  new  legislation,  as 
they  create  exemptions  within  the  Act.  She  argues  that  according  to  the  language  of 
the  bill,  the  term  "lobbying  contract"  does  not  include  a  request  for  a  meeting,  a 
request  for  the  status  of  an  action,  or  any  other  similar  administrative  request,  if  the 
request  does  no  include  an  attempt  to  influence  a  covered  executive  branch  or  a 
covered  legislative  branch  official.  The  operative  word  is  "covered"  in  this  instance, 
as  the  list  of  "covered"  individuals  includes  only  elected  and  political  appointees, 
rather  than  career  bureaucrats  in  general.    Political  appointees  are  not  always  the 


766rown,  Rosamond,  Vice  President,  Global  USA,  Inc.  E-mail  interview.    February  23,  1996. 
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powerful  forces  making  critical  policy  decisions  in  the  executive  branch. 
Individuals  with  many  years  of  experience  with  the  government  (mere  career 
bureaucrats)  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  policy  making,  and  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  new  lobbying  restrictions.  In  many  lobbyists'  opinions,  this  is  a 
huge  hole  in  the  legislation.77 

While  lobby  reform  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  Truman  years,  there  are 
still  changes  necessary  if  lobbying  and  influence  peddling  are  to  be  regulated,  and  if 
lobbyists  are  to  gain  higher  levels  of  trust  and  respect.  The  1995  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Bill  has  helped  restrict  and  regulate  lobbying  in  terms  of  registration,  more  strict 
definitions,  and  limiting  the  activities  of  lobbyists.  But  according  to  lobbyists  in  the 
federal  arena,  no  real  reform  in  terms  of  influencing  through  the  use  of  money  will 
take  place  until  campaign-financing  becomes  an  issue.  Lobby  reform  is  stronger 
today  in  Washington  than  ever  before,  but  until  campaign  finance  reform  occurs, 
lobbyists'  reputations  will  improve  very  little. 
CONCLUSION 

The  variable  of  increasing  numbers  of  interest  groups  largely  defines  the 
environment  for  Washington's  lobbyists,  especially  in  terms  of  credibility  and  types 
of  lobbyists.  Due  to  the  expansion  in  interest  group  activity  at  the  federal -level, 
Washington  lobbying  sets  itself  apart  from  state  lobbying  in  terms  of  not  only 


7/Brown,  Rosamond.  February  23,  1996. 
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interest  group  activity,  but  credibility,  characteristics  of  lobbyists,  work  patterns  and 
strategies  oi  lobbyists,  and  restrictions  on  lobbying.  The  expanding  numbers  of 
interest  groups  in  Washington  help  explain  the  changes  and  characteristics  of  the 
other  factors  of  Washington  lobbying.  As  interest  groups  have  grown  in  numbers, 
lobbying  has  become  more  popular  and  acceptable.  Thus,  competition  among 
lobbyists  is  growing,  bringing  with  it  the  need  for  credibility  if  a  lobbyists  if  to 
succeed  and  have  his  voice  heard.  It  is  imperative  that  a  lobbyist  remain  credible 
and  trustworthy  in  a  city  full  of  lobbyists,  all  competing  to  have  their  voices  heard. 
While  professional  lobbyists  are  the  most  successful  at  the  federal  level, 
organizational  employees  lobbyists  out -number  them.  This  representation  may  also 
be  attributed  to  increasing  numbers  of  interest  groups,  while  more  groups  are  being 
represented  in  D.C.  today,  many  of  them  are  small  and  poorly  funded.  These  small 
organizations  cannot  afford  to  pay  lobbyists,  and  thus  must  depend  on  employees  to 
represent  their  interest  on  the  Hill. 

Work  patterns  of  D.C.  lobbyists  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  interest 
groups.  That  is,  D.C.  lobbyists  work  through  committees,  maintain  constant  contact 
with  their  connections  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  executive  branch,  work  on  an 
individual  basis  to  promote  their  interest  group/ organization  as  a  whole,  and 
depend  both  on  their  own  credibility,  as  well  as  their  organization's  credibility  to 
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gain  farther  access  and  develop  new  connections.  While  the  importance  of  these 
strategies  has  enhanced  due  to  interest  group  growth,  the  strategies  themselves  have 
not  been  largely  affected. 

Restrictions  on  lobbying  however,  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  growing 
interest  group  activity,  and  thus  larger  numbers  of  lobbyists.  As  lobbying  becomes 
more  popular  within  the  city,  it  must  be  regulated.  The  more  power  lobbyists 
assume,  the  more  restrictions  must  be  imposed  upon  them,  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
and  promote  democracy.  Washington  and  Virginia  lobbying  differ  in  most  areas, 
and  differ  for  various  reasons.  In  understanding  the  structural  differences  between 
the  two,  a  look  at  lobbying  for  one  specific  industry  in  D.C.  compared  with  Virginia 
is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR;  LOBBYING  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  AT  THE  STATE  AND 

FEDERAL  LEVEL 

An  examination  of  state  and  federal  lobbying  procedures  within  a  specific 
industry  is  necessary  to  compare  and  contrast  lobbying  effectively  at  each  level  of 
government.  Chapters  Two  and  Three  addressed  the  processes  of  lobbying  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels  respectively.  These  processes  must  be  placed  into  context 
through  both  a  study  and  comparison  of  lobbying  activity  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels  within  a  particular  industry.  The  industry  which  will  be  examined  is  the 
health  care  industry,  as  it  is  an  industry  of  significance  at  both  levels  of  government. 
The  American  Health  Care  Association's  (AHCA)  and  the  Virginia  Health  Care 
Association's  (VHCA)  lobbying  activities  will  be  the  specific  focus  oi  discussion.  All 
information  dealing  with  AHCA  and  VHCA  was  gathered  during  a  month-long 
internship  in  Washington,  DC.  and  Richmond,  VA  Both  AHCA  and  VHCA  are 
specifically  concerned  with  long-term  care  facilities  and  the  nursing  home  industry. 

Interest  group  politics  has  been  on  the  rise  in  Virginia  in  recent  years.  From 
1976  to  1992,  the  number  of  interest  groups  in  Richmond  nearly  doubled!78  In  fact, 
interest  group  lobbyists  are  at  the  core  of  the  legislative  process  within  the  state. 
Based  upon  observations  and  discussions  with  lobbyists  in  Richmond,  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  attendants  at  hearings  and  committee  meetings  in  Richmond  as 


78Rauch,  Jonathan.  Demosclerosis.1 994.  Toronto:  Times  Books,  Random  House.  16. 
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lobbyists.  They  lobby  on  their  way  to  meetings  and  hearings,  after  the  meetings,  and 
on  the  way  to  the  Capital  Building  before  sessions  of  either  the  House  of  Delegates 
or  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  Lobbying  is  a  constant  process  while  the  legislature  is  in 
session.  For  example,  during  the  1996  session,  one  Senator  was  observed  by  the 
author  signing  a  bill  for  a  lobbyist  on  the  hood  of  a  parked  car  outside  the  Capitol. 
With  so  little  time  in  which  to  lobby  and  to  pass  legislation,  every  opportunity  must 
be  seized.  Lobbyists  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  day  talking  with  other  lobbyists. 
Any  information  they  receive  from  a  fellow  lobbyist  means  they  may  be  able  to  skip 
a  particular  meeting  in  order  to  attend  a  function  more  important  with  regard  to 
their  interest  groups'  needs,  an  imperative  in  Richmond's  fast-paced  political 
environment.  In  terms  of  strategic  choices,  VHCA  lobbyists  must  think  fast.  That 
is,  if  talking  with  a  fellow  lobbyist  for  two  minutes  may  prevent  a  lobbyist  from 
having  to  attend  an  hour  or  longer  committee  meeting  to  receive  virtually  the  same 
information,  why  attend  the  meeting?  Lobbyists  in  Richmond  must  make 
strategically  sound  choices,  due  to  the  small  amount  of  time  they  are  given  to 
influence  legislation.  Every  opportunity  to  receive  information  in  the  most  concise 
manner  possible  must  be  seized.  As  one  of  the  many  interest  groups  in  Richmond, 
the  Virginia  Health  Care  Association  (VHCA)  struggles  to  maintain  influence  and 
credibility  year  round  by  both  attending  committee  meetings  and  talking  with 
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legislators  and  lobbyists  alike.    During  the  fast-paced  legislative  session  in  Virginia 

(ranging  from  45  to  60  days),  influence  and  credibility  are  both  crucial  for  interest 

groups  in  having  their  voices  heard  and  needs  addressed.    As  earlier  mentioned, 

credibility  will  hopefully  bring  with  it  access;  access  is  crucial  for  VHCA's  lobbyists. 

According  to  Mary  Lynn  Bailey,  a  senior  representative  for  VHCA,  it  is  crucial  to 

remain  an  insider  to  the  process,  maintaining  a  certain  level  of  access  and  building 

upon  the  interest  group's  credibility.  This  is  possible  through  constant  contact  with 

legislators,  their  staffs,  and  other  groups  interested  in  the  health  care  industry. 

Within  Virginia,  time  equals  power,  due  to  the  short  time  in  which  to  influence 

legislators.   That  is,  the  more  access  a  group  has  to  particular  legislators,  the  more 

influence  they  will  have  with  those  legislators.     Contact  and  availability  to 

information  is  the  key  for  VHCA's  lobbyists. 

Access  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  providing  accurate  information  to  Virginia 

legislators  and  their  staffs.    Access  is  achieved  through  seniority  in  Richmond. 

(Seniority  meaning  those  who  have  been  operating  at  the  state  level  of  politics  for 

many  years  and  fully  understand  the  process.)   The  "  Good  Ole'  Boys  Network,"  a 

private  influence  network  enjoyed  by  Richmond's  insiders,  affects  lobbying  to  a 

large  degree,  in  that  lobbyists  new  to  the  legislature  have  virtually  no  power,  and 

those  who  have  worked  at  the  state  level  for  many  years  tend  to  enjoy  the  greatest 

degree  of  influence.   The  political  process  is  a  very  controlled  one  in  Richmond,  in 
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that  outsiders  to  the  process  have  virtually  no  chance  of  having  their  voices  heard. 
Only  insiders  with  seniority  are  allowed  to  participate  in  processes  of  policy-making. 
Thus,  new  ideas  from  objective  sources  outside  of  the  political  realm  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  process.  This  "insider-criteria"  prevents  the  flow  of  new  ideas 
into  the  policy-making  process  to  some  extent,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  state  politics  in  the  long  run.  Changing  ideologies  within  society 
require  the  need  for  constantly  changing  legislation  to  please  the  constituency. 
Within  Richmond,  it  is  difficult  for  new  thoughts  and  concepts  to  enter  the  process, 
as  only  those  with  seniority  and  experience  at  that  level  are  heard.  In  this  way,  the 
"Good  Ole'  Boys  Network"  is  bad  for  democracy,  in  that  it  does  not  encourage  the 
flow  of  new  information  from  all  sources.  Only  sources  with  experience  are 
appreciated.  However,  the  Network  is  good  in  that  it  provides  for  efficiency  at  the 
state  level  of  government.  With  the  small  amount  of  time  in  which  to  influence 
legislation,  the  accuracy  and  dependability  of  all  information  provided  is 
imperative.  The  only  means  of  ensuring  the  type  of  efficiently  transferred 
information  necessary  in  Richmond  is  to  only  entrust  influential  power  with  those 
possessing  experience  and  seniority.  Such  individuals  know  the  processes  of  state 
legislating,  understand  the  time  constraints  involved,  and  have  experience  working 
in  such  an  environment.    If  politics  are  to  be  carried  out  as  usual  within  Richmond, 
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political  freshmen  cannot  be  allowed  a  powerful  position  within  the  political 
process.  (Those  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  system  have  a  tendency  to  slow  it 
down  and  create  inefficiency.) 

Bailey,  VHCA's  head  lobbyist,  does  the  largest  amount  of  lobbying  for  the 
organization,  because  she  has  been  lobbying  for  VHCA  in  Virginia's  legislature  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  newer  lobbyists  for  the  organization  treat  Bailey  as  a 
mentor,  following  her  around,  and  attending  meetings  with  her,  to  have  their  faces 
seen  around  the  halls  of  the  legislature.  These  younger  lobbyists  must  learn  the 
lobbying  process,  get  to  know  the  legislators  and  their  staffs,  and  have  their  faces 
easily  recognized  before  they  will  enjoy  any  level  of  influence  in  policy-making. 
Seniority  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  Richmond.    "Within  Virginia,  it  is  not  so 
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much  who  you  know,  but  seniority  which  matters.  Seniority  equals  persuasion. 
Mary  Lynn  Bailey's  high  level  of  lobbying  power  and  access,  due  to  her  seniority  as  a 
lobbyist  in  Richmond,  is  evidence  of  this  system.  Overall,  the  ages  of  Richmond's 
legislative  staffers  are  much  higher  than  their  Washington  counterparts.  Youth 
carries  no  power  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  break  into  the  legislative 
society  in  Richmond  without  close  connections  and  significant  experience.  The 
transfer  of  information  in  Virginia's  legislature  occurs  based  on  "who  you  know." 


/9Bailey,  Mary  Lynn.    Legislative  Representative,  Virginia  Health  Care  Association.    Personal 
interview.    January  1996. 
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Under  the  "Good  Ole'  Boys  Network"  in  Richmond,  everyone  knows  everyone  else 
(because  they  have  all  been  working  together  for  many  years),  which  allows  for  the 
efficient  transfer  oi  information,  and  keeps  the  process  moving  along  smoothly. 
Due  to  the  small  amount  of  time  in  which  to  legislate  in  Virginia,  outsiders  who  do 
not  understand  the  process  and  do  not  have  connections  from  which  to  derive 
information  do  not  positively  contribute  to  the  legislative  process.  Experience  and 
seniority  count  more  than  anything  in  Virginia's  lobbying  realm. 

Once  access  is  achieved,  through  both  credibility  and  a  record  of  lobbying 
successfully  in  Virginia  (seniority  at  the  state  level),  the  true  process  of  lobbying  and 
influencing  legislation  begins.  Lobbyists  for  VHCA  begin  their  day  (when  the 
legislature  is  in  session)  with  breakfasts  which  are  hosted  by  various  groups,  such  as 
the  Democratic  Party  Caucus  or  a  particular  committee.  At  such  functions,  the 
lobbyists  must  appeal  to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  and  attendance  at 
such  breakfasts  is  essential  to  having  the  interest  groups'  concerns  heard  in  a  more 
relaxed  atmosphere.  (A  great  deal  of  influencing  goes  on  at  social  events  in 
Richmond,  even  though  official  fund -raisers  are  not  legal  during  the  legislative 
session.)  Breakfasts  and  other  social  events  provide  lobbyists  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  variety  of  people  who  represent  a  variety  of  interests.  Lobbyists  are  exposed 
to  many  groups  with  varied  concerns  at  such  events,  and  are  able  to  master  the  skill 
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of  appealing  to  diverse  groups  of  people.  In  Virginia,  there  are  currently  twenty 
Democrats  and  twenty  Republicans  seated  in  the  Senate.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  VHCA  appeals  to  both  parties;  dependence  on  one  party  is  not  strategically-wise, 
because  the  margin  is  extremely  small.  This  makes  the  job  of  a  VHCA  lobbyist 
much  more  difficult,  as  he  or  she  must  associate  with  more  people  and  successfully 
appeal  to  diversified  views.  Being  able  to  appeal  to  diverse  groups  of  people 
requires  a  strong  knowledge  of  the  industry  for  which  one  lobbys.  The  way  in  which 
Virginia  politics  operate  also  requires  an  immense  knowledge  of  the  industry.  For 
example,  for  VHCA  lobbyists,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detailed  ^formation  to  be 
sorted  through,  as  hundreds  of  bills  are  presented  in  the  Assembly  each  day.  The 
brief  legislative  session,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  bills  being  introduced  and 
voted  on,  makes  the  atmosphere  extremely  tense  and  the  lobbying  process  very 
"hands-on."  Part  of  a  VHCA's  lobbyist's  day  is  spent  picking  up  and  sorting  through 
bills  of  importance  to  the  health  care  industry.  These  bills  are  ones  which  have  been 
proposed,  but  not  yet  sent  to  committee.  The  lobbyists  read  over  the  bills,  and 
contact  the  legislators  who  sit  on  the  committees  to  which  the  bills  will  be  referred. 
Sufficient  knowledge  of  the  health  care  industry  is  necessary  if  VHCA's  lobbyists  are 
to  quickly  recognize  which  bills  will  affect  their  organization  and  constituency- 
Due  to  the  brief  legislative  session  in  Virginia,  lobbyists  must  move  quickly. 
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Thus,  brief,  informal  meetings  in  the  halls  with  legislators  and  other  lobbyists  alike 
are  very  important.  Needless  to  say  these  informal  meetings  are  preferred  because 
they  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  However,  formal  meetings  are  often  necessary  to 
relay  details  on  a  particular  bill.  Due  to  the  rushed  session,  a  legislative  staff  often 
works  night  and  day  to  understand  bills  and  present  them  to  the  legislator  clearly, 
and  usually  prefers  formal  meetings  because  they  provide  the  staff  with  organized 
and  thorough  information  on  particular  issues.  On  Thursday,  January  18,  1996, 
Mary  Lynn  Bailey,  along  with  VHCA's  President,  Steve  Morrisette,  met  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  discuss  a  specialized  care  program  (under  Medicaid) 
within  the  health  care  field.  Although  the  meeting  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  very  little 
was  accomplished.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  staff  did  not  understand  the 
numbers  in  VHCA's  proposal,  even  though  VHCA  provided  many  figures  and 
hand-outs  containing  information  which  the  organization  itself  had  researched. 
The  VHCA  team  (Bailey  Morrisette,  and  the  VHCA  Medicaid  expert)  even  refuted 
the  opposition's  views  on  the  specialized  care  program.  However,  the  figures  were 
confusing,  and  the  staff  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  ask  questions  and  begin  to 
comprehend  the  issues  before  it  was  time  to  rush  to  another  meeting.  The  staff 
arrived  late  to  the  meeting,  and  took  more  time  to  introduce  themselves  and  talk 
about  the  committee  in  general.   The  meeting  ran  over  the  scheduled  ending-time, 
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due  to  the  loss  oi  time  at  the  beginning.  The  staff  was  already  late  to  its  next 
meeting,  and  had  only  given  VHCA  approximately  thirty  minutes  of  its  hour- 
scheduled  time.  Thirty  minutes  is  not  enough  time  to  present  a  solid  stance  on  any 
issue,  especially  one  as  complicated  and  controversial  as  a  specialized  care  program. 
And  while  it  is  the  job  of  a  lobbyist  to  present  the  information  of  his  or  her  interest 
group,  these  lobbyists  cannot  possibly  be  experts  on  every  subject  with  which  they 
deal.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  convince  staffers  oi  the  need  for  legislation  which 
the  lobbyists  themselves  do  not  fully  understand!  President  Steve  Vlorrisette 
commented  after  the  meeting:  "It  went  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  I've  heard  the 
numbers  presented  four  times  now  and  I'm  just  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
point  of  it  all."80  The  outcome  of  these  formal  and  rushed  meetings  is  usually  not 
as  productive  as  the  groups  and  lobbyists  would  hope.  After  this  particular  meeting, 
the  staff  requested  another  meeting  with  VHCA,  as  well  as  other  experts  from 
Medicaid  and  interested  parties,  in  order  to  understand  the  issues  more  thoroughly, 
and  begin  to  understand  the  issue  from  other  perspectives  as  well.  By 
understanding  the  issue  from  various  perspectives,  the  staff  will  be  able  to  inform 
and  update  their  committee  more  effectively.  Whether  through  informal  or  formal 
meetings,  it  is  the  job  of  a  lobbyist  to  make  sure  the  staff  of  either  a  committee  or  a 
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specific  legislator  sufficiently  understands  these  bills. 

The  grassroots  effort  at  the  state  level  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  the 
federal  level,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  Within  VHCA,  each  nursing  home  which  is  a 
member  of  the  organization  has  a  legislator  assigned  to  it,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
constituency  groups  connected  to  the  legislative  process.  This  not  only  benefits  the 
nursing  homes,  by  making  them  feel  connected,  but  gives  the  legislator  a  direct 
contact  with  his  constituency,  so  he  may  better  understand  what  that  constituency 
wants  and  needs.  Perhaps  the  state's  grassroots  effort  is  helped  most  by  the  federal- 
level's  grassroots  activities.  The  federal  level's  grassroots  movement  helps 
encourage  the  states  to  become  involved  in  their  own  grassroots  effort  to  influence 
legislation. 

State  level  lobbying  is  better  able  to  influence  and  succeed  in  its  efforts  to 
lobby  thanks  to  the  information  provided  by  Washington  lobbying  firms.  The 
legislature  in  Virginia  is  informed  of  health  care  issues  by  VHCA,  which  receives  a 
substantial  amount  of  information  from  its  Washington  counterpart,  AHCA. 
Thanks  to  AHCA's  grassroots  effort,  VHCA  is  able  to  operate  more  effectively,  and 
Virginia  is  able  to  play  a  larger  role  in  Washington  and  pick  up  strategies  from  D.C. 
for  both  lobbying  and  legislating  more  effectively  at  their  own  level.  That  is,  keeping 
on  top  of  issues  in  Washington  allows  Virginia  to  understand  how  successful 
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lobbying  and  legislating  takes  place,  and  allows  the  state  to  model  its  behaviors  after 

those  of  D.C.   To  AHCA,  grassroots  lobbying  is  the  advocacy  of  actions  taken  and 

programs   implemented   by   AHCA.      In  the  interest  group  populated  city  of 

Washington,  D.C,  it  is  extremely  important  that  AHCA  gets  the  word  out  about  any 

actions  it  is  taking,  and  cites  its  long-term  goals.   Grassroots  lobbying  is  a  means  of 

doing  this.    Exactly  how  does  the  federal  grassroots  effort  work?    That  is,  what 

actions  is  AHCA  taking  at  the  federal  level  (in  terms  of  grassroots  lobbying)  to 

positively  influence  VHCA's  lobbying  efforts  back  in  the  state? 

The  grassroots  lobbying  effort  of  AHCA  involves  a  group  of  keymembers  and 

a  group  of  state  executives.  AHCA  keeps  these  two  groups  of  individuals  constantly 

updated  with  any  actions  the  federal-level  organization  is  taking.   The  keymembers 

are  directors  of  nursing  care  facilities  in  the  states,  and  the  state  executives  are 

presidents  of  health  care  associations,  or  the  state  equivalents  of  AHCA  (Steve 

Morrisette  is  the  state  executive  from  Virginia),  and  each  has  a  specific  interest  in 

the  actions  of  AHCA,  as  they  will  be  directly  affected.    Each  one  is  assigned  a 

particular  legislator  or  several  legislators.   Ideally,  the  keymember  or  state  executive 

knows  the  legislator  from  college,  or  shares  some  other  experience  with  him. 

AHCA  tries  to  find  keymembers  who  personally  know,  or  have  at  least  met  the 

legislator  to  whom  they  are  assigned.    When  representatives  or  senators  make 

comments  with  regard  to  the  health  care/ nursing  home  industry,  AHCA  notes  the 
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comment,  and  sends  a  copy  oi  the  comment  (from  the  Congressional  Record)  to  the 
state  executive  and  the  keymembers  of  that  legislator.  The  keymembers  and  state 
executives  are  expected  to  write  a  letter  to  the  legislator,  informing  him  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  comment  made,  and  either  support  or  oppose  his  position.  This  both 
informs  the  state  association,  to  which  the  keymember  is  a  director,  of  current 
legislation  being  discussed  in  Washington,  and  lets  the  legislator  know  that  both 
AHCA  and  VHCA  are  watching  him.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  respond  to  the 
requests  of  these  organizations  in  the  future  because  of  this  contact.  Through  use  of 
the  keymember  grassroots  program,  VHCA  gets  the  message  of  what  AHCA  is  doing 
in  terms  of  affecting  policy,  as  the  state  associations  are  kept  up-to-date  on  issues 
coming  out  of  Washington  with  regard  to  nursing  facilities.  VHCA  is  also  able  to 
realize  what  stance  Virginia's  Washington  representatives  are  taking,  and 
maintains  contact  with  these  legislators,  which  helps  AHCA  seem  more  powerful 
when  compared  with  other  Washington  interest  groups.  That  is,  letters  from  the 
associations  back  home  tend  to  influence  congressmen  much  more  strongly,  as 
those  opinions  come  from  the  constituents.  With  all  the  skills  the  most  talented 
lobbyists  can  bring  to  bear,  there  is  one  thing  they  cannot  do  for  most  of  the 
legislators  they  cultivate,  and  that  is  vote  for  them.  In  each  legislator's  eyes,  the 
wants  and  needs  of  one's  own  constituents  are  paramount.  Satisfying  them  is  key  to 
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the  legislators  "bottom  line":  re-election.  Legislators  are  elected  to  represent  their 
constituents'  best  interest  as  they  see  them,  but  in  practice  that  generally  means 
responding  to  the  opinions  of  the  electorate  and  particularly  to  the  news  of  vocal, 
well-organized,  and  active  local  groups.  This  is  where  grass-roots  lobbying  comes 
into  play81  After  all,  congressmen  are  "single-minded  seekers  of  reelection," 
concerned  most  with  their  own  re-election.  Pleasing  the  constituency  is  very 
important  to  these  men  and  women,  so  letters  from  the  state  associations,  especially 
keymembers  who  the  congressman  knows,  are  usually  taken  to  heart.  One 
thoughtful  legislator  commented  on  this  growing  issue:  "The  real  question  is 
whether  it  has  become  part  of  our  existence  to  campaign  not  so  much  on  whether  or 
not  we  are  doing  a  good  job  or  representing  the  basic  thinking  of  our  people,  but 
rather,  to  simply  try  to  be  a  Luden's  coughdrop  to  them.  If  they  see  the  name  often 
enough,  they  will  buy  it  once  more.  I  think  that  is  one  of  our  real  problems."  (53)82 
Even  legislators  themselves  admit  that  the  concern  for  re-election  is  foremost  in 
their  minds  at  all  times! 

AHCA  uses  the  keymembers  and  state  executives  in  another  way  as  well. 
They  allow  either  the  state  executive  or  one  of  the  legislator's  keymembers  to 
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deliver  the  PAC  check,  or  campaign  contribution  check  to  the  legislator.  This  allows 
AHCA  to  take  a  back-seat  in  the  policy-making  process,  and  promotes  a  more 
personal  side  to  politics.  AHCA  then  promotes  the  legislation  which  is  in  its  best 
interest  through  the  keymembers,  and  allows  the  keymembers  to  "thank"  the 
legislator  by  contributing  to  his  re-election  campaign.  While  AHCA  lobbies  on  the 
hill,  it  is  also  promoting  its  policies  at  the  state  level,  and  thanking  the  legislators  in 
a  more  indirect  manner.  As  AHCA  expands  contact  with  keymembers,  the  states  are 
able  to  become  more  effective  back  home  because  they  will  be  given  greater  training 
and  will  be  assisted  more  often  by  the  federal  level.  AHCA  also  works  with  state 
executives  to  create  "hit  teams"  which  come  to  D.C  or  meet  with  key  legislators  back 
home  to  leam  the  process  of  policy-advocacy.  This  aids  VHCA  in  understanding  the 
process  of  influencing  legislation,  and  keeps  them  informed  of  legislation  and  issues 
of  importance  both  in  Washington  and  at  their  own  level. 

There  is  yet  another  part  of  AHCA's  grassroots  effort  which  effects  VHCA. 
Each  year,  AHCA  hosts  a  Congressional  Conference  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  conference  exists  to  update  the  people  on  congressional  and 
administrative  proposals,  and  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  impact  the  legislative 
process,  ft  is  a  get-together  where  lobbyists,  keymembers,  state  executives,  and 
legislators  exchange  ideas  and  share  thoughts  on  pending  and  upcoming  legislation. 
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It  is  a  way  for  legislators  to  hear  advice  from  the  state  associations  (VHCA)  on  how 
to  proceed  with  the  decisions  before  them.  They  look  to  their  constituents  and  the 
professionals  in  their  communities  for  such  advice  (keymembers  and  state 
executives)83  Through  the  various  grassroots  efforts  of  AHCA  VHCA  is  kept 
informed  of  important  issues  at  the  federal-level,  and  is  educated  on  how  to  handle 
issues  within  the  state. 

As  at  the  state  level,  informal  meetings  are  popular  on  Capitol  Hill  for  AHCA 
lobbyists.  Lobbyists  meet  staffers  in  the  hallways  or  in  the  lunch-line,  and  discuss 
upcoming  legislation  briefly.  This  way,  lobbyists  stay  updated  on  which  directions 
legislators  are  leaning  on  specific  issues,  and  know  who  to  lobby  harder,  and  who  to 
leave  alone.  Credibility  is  of  utmost  importance  for  AHCA  lobbyists,  as  they  seek 
access  to  staffers  on  the  Hill,  and  compete  with  growing  numbers  of  interest  groups 
for  influence.  Without  credibility,  lobbyists  cannot  expect  to  stop  a  staffer  and 
exchange  information  in  the  hallway,  or  have  their  phone  calls  returned,  two 
essentials  in  the  information-dominated  occupation  of  lobbying.  After  meeting 
Elizabeth  Hurley,  a  legislative  assistant  for  Blanche  L  Lincoln  (D-AR),  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  after  lunch  one  afternoon,  Michael  Hogan  understood  the  Blue-Dog 
Coalition's  intentions  with  regard  to  upcoming  legislation,  and  found  out  that  the 
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rumors  circulating  throughout  D.C.  about  the  Blue-Dogs  future  intentions  were 
false  (Lincoln  is  a  member  of  the  Blue- Dog  Coalition).  Both  Hogan's  credibility  and 
the  credibility  of  AHCA  allowed  for  such  dispersal  of  information.  A  lack  of 
credibility  on  AHCA's  part  would  allow  other  interest  groups  Lo  leap  ahead  in  terms 
of  influencing  legislation.  AHCA  would  be  less  likely  to  have  its  voice  heard  in 
Washington  without  credibility,  and  would  be  less  respected  as  an  organization. 
Credibility  is  key  in  the  interest-group-dominated  Washington  society.  AHCA  also 
lobbys  by  publishing  magazines  such  as  the  Provider,  a  magazine  for  long  term  care 
professionals.  This  publication  includes  columns  on  what  work  Congress  is  doing 
on  Medicaid  reform,  Subacute  Care,  Residential  Living  standards,  and  Legal 
Perspectives.  The  Provider  is  published  quarterly,  and  is  mailed  to  over  200,000 
associations  and  organizations  across  the  country.  The  magazine  helps  AHCA 
maintain  a  high  level  of  credibility,  as  it  is  viewed  as  an  organization  seeking  to 
educate  its  constituency  and  involve  state  and  local  levels  of  the  health  care 
industry. 
CONCLUSION 

The  work  of  AHCA  to  inform  the  state  level  associations,  specifically  VHCA, 
benefits  both  AHCA  and  VHCA.  The  grassroots  movement  helps  AHCA  as 
legislators  recognize  that  the  initiative  for  health  care  reform  may  have  started  in. 
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and  is  definitely  supported  by  their  state.  These  legislators  are  much  more  likely  to 
vote  in  favor  of  health  reform  (which  AHCA  supports)  if  they  realize  they  are  being 
watched  by  both  AHCA  and  their  state  constituency.  AHCA  is  largely  affected  by  the 
congressional  desire  for  incumbency.  After  all,  federal  legislators  are  very  interested 
in  their  re-election.  If  organizations  are  willing  to  make  the  efforts  to  let  legislators 
know  they  are  being  watched  by  the  organization,  as  well  as  their  constituency  back 
home,  the  legislator  will  be  more  likely  to  cooperate.  This  is  done  through 
grassroots  lobbying.  Legislative  incumbency  is  a  key  factor  affecting  lobbys  at  the 
federal  level.  Knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  Washington,  and  participation  at 
the  federal  level  by  associational  presidents  at  the  state  level  (state  executives)  betters 
VHCA's  understanding  of  the  process  of  lobbying  and  issues  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  health  care  industry.  AHCA  is  benefitted  by  grassroots  efforts  because  federal 
legislators  recognize  AHCA  as  an  interest  group  which  is  on  top  of  the  industry,  and 
one  which  helps  keep  their  constituency  back  home  informed  of  both  their  efforts, 
and  the  efforts  of  everyone  in  Washington  to  provide  for  the  constituents  needs. 
Thus,  legislators  will  listen  to  AHCA's  concerns  and  recommendations  and  respect 
their  suggestions  in  the  future.  The  "Good  Ole'  Boys  Network"  largely  affects 
VHCA  lobbying  by  creating  an  intense  environment  where  only  the  best,  most 
qualified,  and  most  experienced  will  succeed.  This  network  has  both  its  benefits  and 
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problems  at  the  state  level,  but  regardless  of  its  level  of  democracy,  is  a  factor  which 
largely  affects  lobbyists  in  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE  CONCLUSION 

Through  examining  lobbyists  at  the  state  and  federal  levels  of  government, 
and  by  studying  lobbying  activity  at  both  levels  within  the  health  care  industry,  it 
becomes  clear  that  lobbying  is  a  democratic  activity,  which  promotes  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  America  was  founded.  That  is,  lobbying  provides  for  the 
equal  representation  of  specific  individuals  and  groups  by  researching  and 
promoting  issues  of  importance  to  those  individuals  and  groups  within  the 
legislature. 

As  "single-minded  seekers  of  reelection,"  Congressmen  are  eager  to  please 
their  constituents.  However,  these  legislators  and  their  staffs  do  not  have  the  time 
to  devote  to  researching  each  issue  of  importance  to  the  constituency.  Lobbyists  play 
the  role  of  educator,  informing  the  legislators  of  issues  important  to  their 
constituency,  and  promoting  the  principle  of  equal  representation.  Through 
lobbying,  each  interest  is  represented  in  Washington  to  the  policy-makers  who  can 
make  a  difference  to  these  groups  by  voting  on  legislation  affecting  the  groups. 
Without  lobbying,  groups'  needs  would  not  be  recognized,  and  legislators  would  be 
much  more  cut-off  from  their  constituents.  As  earlier  mentioned,  lobbying  is  like 
pollination.  Lobbyists  are  the  bumble-bees,  scurrying  around  Washington  to 
distribute  the  pollen  (or  information  of  importance).    Without  the  lobbyist-bees, 
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little  information  would  be  distributed,  and  fewer  flowers  pollinated.  (That  is, 

without  lobbying,  less  legislation  oi  importance  to  the  constituency  would  be  passed, 

or  even  proposed.) 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  propose  solutions  for  America's  political 

society's  problems.    Rather,  the  goal  is  to  show  lobbying  as  an  open,  democratic 

process,  which  is  genuinely  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  democracy  in  America. 

In  the  case  of  examining  lobbying  within  the  United  States,  the  popular  answer  will 

not  remedy  the  political  problem  we  face.    Rather  than  blaming  our  lobbyists  for 

increasing  demands  upon  the  system  (simply  because  they  are  the  group  which 

presents  society's  needs  and  changing  views  to  the  legislature),  America's  citizens 

must    hold   the  groups  and   individuals  hiring  the  lobbyists,  or  themselves, 

responsible  for  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  governmental  system.    Lobbyists 

are  only  doing  their  jobs  of  representing  the  changing  needs  of  the  American 

populace  and  the  groups  for  which  they  work,  and  should  not  be  held  accountable 

for    problems  within  the  political  system.     Rather,  all  citizens  must  be  held 

accountable  for  the  increasing  demands  they  place  upon  the  system.   Lobbying,  as 

has  been  shown,  is  a  democratic  process  which  involves  the  equal  representation  of 

various    interests.      Lobbyists'  actions   are  ones   of  equal,  open   and   honest 

representation,  and  do  not  include  secret  or  hidden  agendas.    The  process  is 

democratically  legitimate,  and  is  heavily  restricted  by  federal  law  to  insure  that  it 
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remains  democratic.  The  lobbyist  is  only  one  actor  in  America's  political  arena, 
serving  to  represent  an  entire  cast  of  wrong  doers:  America's  citizens.  The  lobbyist 
cannot  be  held  solely  responsible  for  America's  problems  on  the  basis  that  he 
represents  the  needs  and  requests  of  individuals  and  interest  groups.  Lobbyists 
merely  represent  the  needs  of  America,  they  do  not  set  the  trend  towards  changing 
or  more  demanding  needs. 

Regardless  of  the  critiques  of  lobbying,  and  the  bad  media  which  lobbyists 
have  attracted  in  recent  years,  lobbyists  are  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  society's 
distrust,  and  assuming  a  new,  more  powerful  role  in  the  political  arena.  Lobbying  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  more  accepted  activity,  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  interest 
groups  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  in  part  to  the  increasingly  strict  regulations 
at  the  federal  level.  It  appears  that  American  society  is  finally  overcoming  the 
"lobbying  equals  corruption"  ideology  which  has  haunted  lobbyists  and  undermined 
the  profession  for  years.  Lobbyists  are  no  longer  ashamed  of  their  occupation,  and 
no  longer  mumble,  "legislative  work"  when  asked  questions  about  their  career. 

A  reminder  of  the  regard  in  which  the  nation  previously  held  lobbyists  over 
the  years  is  a  sign  that  hangs  on  a  Washington  lobbyist's  office  wall.  It  reads:  "Don't 
tell  my  mother  I'm  a  lobbyist!  She  thinks  I'm  a  piano  player  at  a  whorehouse." 
However,  most  lobbyists  in  Washington  and  at  the  state  levels  of  government  are 
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proud  of  their  work,  and  while  they  vividly  remember  the  nations  low  regard  for 
lobbyists  oi  the  past,  these  lobbyists  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  share  their  job 
description  and  title  with  the  public.  "I  get  a  little  defensive  about  the  idea  that 
lobbyists  are  the  source  of  evil  in  Washington.  But  I  make  a  point  of  saying  that  I 
am  a  lobbyist  -  as  opposed  to  all  the  mushy,  vaguely  deceptive  titles  that  lobbyists 
use.  My  occupation  is  written  right  on  my  business  card,  because  as  much  as  most 
lobbyists  want  to  hide  their  stripes,  titles  such  as  'Senior  Congressional  Affairs 
Representative'  and  'Director  of  Legislative  Affairs'  aren't  fooling  anyone.  We 
should  be  proud  of  the  important  role  we  play  in  policy  making.  I  mean,  how  do 
the  cntics  of  lobbying  expect  public  policy  to  get  made?  From  the  ivory  tower?"84 

As  has  been  shown,  lobbyists  are  a  legitimate  part  of  America's  democratic 
society.  Their  actions  serve  to  promote  the  equality  of  all  groups  at  the  federal  level. 
Unlike  Nader  suggests,  lobbying  activities  are  not  money-dominated.  That  is, 
unequal  representation  cannot  be  attributed  to  lobbying,  as  even  groups  without 
large  amounts  of  funding  to  pay  for  representation  participate  in  lobbying.  Such 
groups  appoint  organizational  employees  to  lobby  on  their  behalf.  Despite  the 
apparent  theoretical  soundness  of  the  Rauch  and  Nader  critiques,  their  ideas  and 
arguments  do  not  reflect  political  reality.    The  core  of  lobbying  is  not  money,  but 
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information.  While  money  obviously  plays  a  role  in  the  process,  information  and 
credibility  are  the  key  factors  in  understanding  the  process  of  lobbying.  In  addition, 
lobbyists  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  changing  needs  within  America,  for  they 
serve  only  to  represent  those  needs.  The  American  public  must  be  held  accountable 
for  their  increasing  demands  upon  the  system.  The  popular  answer  for  all  of  our 
political  problems,  blaming  the  lobbyists,  is  no  longer  acceptable.  Through 
examining  their  contributions  to  government  and  exploring  the  process  of  lobbying 
in  general,  it  becomes  apparent  that  lobbyists  play  an  important  role  in  policy 
making,  and  serve  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  democracy 
within  the  United  States. 
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